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In his annual report for 1929, President 
Butler, of Columbia University, introduced 
his discussion of the academic career with 
the following statement: ‘‘As the nation 
grows and develops both extensively and 
intensively and as it both widens and 
deepens the economic and industrial foun- 
dation on which the life of the people rests, 
it becomes increasingly important firmly to 
establish the academic career and to protect 
it in every way that is practicable. From 
time immemorial it has been a general habit 
to look upon scholars as the praiseworthy 
and self-sacrificing servants of the public 
whose wants were so few and so meager 
that they might well be supplied by the most 
modest of remunerations.”’ 

There are a number of reasons to-day for 
a wide-spread interest in the salaries of 
college and university teachers. Over a 
million students are now enrolled in insti- 
tutions of higher education. The amount 
of educational preparation required for 
many forms of work and for the professions 
has been steadily increased. The service 
load of colleges increased during the time 
that income decreased. Approximately 
$300,000,000 is paid annually for salaries 

1 Presented as the address of the retiring vice- 
president of Section Q—Education, American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, before a 
joint meeting of Sections I and Q at Indianapolis, 


December 28, 1937. Some illustrative material has 
been omitted because of the length of the paper. 


in institutions of higher education, and yet 
it is known that many college teachers are 
inadequately paid. It is also realized that 
the salaries paid limit very definitely the 
extent and quality of the educational pro- 
gram for any college. 

No attempt is made in this report to study 
the sources from which the support for 
higher education is drawn, or to determine 
whether the support is adequate. It is con- 
cerned with the ways in which the money 
now available for college salaries is dis- 
tributed, some of the factors that affect its 
distribution and the salaries actually paid. 


THE PRINCIPAL PROBLEMS IN THE PAYMENT 
OF COLLEGE SALARIES 


There is actually only one major problem 
in determining what college salaries should 
be and how and to whom they should be 
paid and that is how to obtain the most 
efficient service for the money available. 
For convenience of discussion this main 
problem may be separated into four sec- 
ondary problems—not entirely mutually 
exclusive: (1) How may able and otherwise 
desirable recruits be attracted to the field of 
college and university teaching as a career 
and be encouraged to make the necessarily 
long and expensive preparation that it 
requires? (2) How may competent and 
desirable college teachers be retained? (3) 
How may salaries be distributed in order to 
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stimulate continuous growth and profes- 
sional development on the part of all teach- 
ers? (4) How may the first three objec- 
tives, particularly the third, be obtained and 
also keep college teachers as a group happy 
and professionally loyal? The report will 
be devoted to an analysis of factors bearing 
on each of the four secondary problems, 
since the successful solution of those prob- 
lems will solve the main one. 

In order to obtain some current salary 
data to supplement that already available 
and also to obtain the opinions of college 
and university presidents on some of the 
issues involved, a set of questions was pre- 
pared and sent early in November to all 
the colleges and universities listed in the 
U. S. Office of Education 1937 Directory as 
accredited by the Association of American 
Universities. The same set of questions— 
although it did not fit their conditions so 
well—was sent to the presidents of state 
teachers colleges in order to obtain compar- 
able data from that important group of 
institutions. The significant results from 
the very generous number of replies (58 per 
cent. of the institutions returned all or some 
of the data requested) were tabulated for 
four groups of institutions: I, state univer- 
sities and colleges; II, privately controlled 
universities and colleges; III, denomina- 
tionally controlled universities and colleges ; 
and IV, state teachers colleges. These de- 
tailed tabulations were distributed at the 
Indianapolis meeting and copies were also 
sent to all cooperating institutions. 


I. ATTRACTING ABLE AND DESIRABLE RE- 
CRUITS TO COLLEGE TEACHING 


One important factor that materially 
affects the attracting power of college teach- 
ing is the amount of the initial salaries paid 
college teachers in the beginning of their 
careers—viz., aS instructors and assistant 
professors. 

The present study shows that the median 
‘‘typical’’ salaries for instructors in all 
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four groups of institutions are below $2,100 
and those of assistant professors below 
$2,600. The salaries reported by the Na- 
tional Education Association for 1936-37 
for teachers in cities over 100,000 popula- 
tion show the median salary of elementary 
teachers to equal that of college and univer- 
sity instructors, while the median salary of 
high-school teachers equals that of assistant 
professors. Heads of departments in the 
high schools of the larger cities received in 
1936-37 a median salary of $3,288—more 
than the median ‘‘typical’’ salary of asso- 
ciate professors in all four groups and more 
than for professors in the denominational 
and teachers college groups. Thus it ap- 
pears that college teaching positions, at 
least on the first two steps of the professional 
ladder, are in direct competition, so far as 
salaries are concerned, with positions in 
many of the public elementary and secon- 
dary schools. 

Studies of the initial earnings of lawyers, 
doctors, ministers and engineers indicate 
that a ‘‘period of starvation’’ is more or 
less taken for granted and yet these profes- 
sions attract more than their proportional 
share of the most able graduates of the high 
schools and colleges. Other factors are 
clearly indicated as having more weight 
than initial salary. 

If the other advantages of college teaching 
and the opportunities for advancement 
offset the deterring effect of low initial 
salaries, the low salaries serve to keep out 
those persons interested primarily in the 
high initial salaries for a few years while 
they establish themselves in some other busi- 
ness or profession. Low minimum salaries 
also tend to discourage the recruits of 
mediocre ability who would be attracted by 
a higher minimum salary and be relatively 
content to stay at or near that minimum. 

Obviously, any money saved by low mini- 
mum salaries may be distributed to the 
middle and higher ranges or be used to make 
promotions more rapidly and if so used 
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would make college teaching more attractive 
and, for the able, the short period of low 
salaries more tolerable. 

Here it is well to point out the obvious but 
generally neglected fact that there are many 
ways in which the salaries may be paid to a 
given number of college teachers without 
increasing the total amount or changing the 
average salary and yet with very different 
effects upon the group. For example, it 
would be possible to pay high minimum 
salaries and correspondingly low maximum 
salaries—all grouped in a narrow range 
around the average salary or it would be 
equally possible to maintain the same aver- 
age salary and have lower minimum sal- 
aries and some higher maximum salaries 
with a much wider range of salaries from 
the lowest to the highest. Clearly, the first 
plan will appeal most strongly to those with 
little self-confidence, limited preparation 
and mediocre ability. 

The issue of high or low minimum salaries 
must be clearly understood and squarely 
faced by college and university teachers 
and administrators. When high minimum 
salaries are paid the leaders and prospec- 
tive leaders of the college are the ones who 
are paying the extra amounts or bonuses to 
the less able and the transients. College 
staffs must be recruited by long-term plan- 
ning that brings in and builds up able 
young scholars or by the process of ‘‘raid- 
ing’’ other faculties for teachers who have 
“‘arrived’’—in most instances a question- 
able method. 


II. Rerarntne ABLE AND DESIRABLE RE- 
CRUITS IN COLLEGE TEACHING 


Many of the factors that attract desired 
recruits to the field of college teaching also 
operate to retain them, especially since some 
of the rewards are delayed ones that are 
attained only after demonstrated success. 
Among the factors most important in the 
retention of able teachers in college work 
may be listed: (1) the amount, number and 
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frequency of increases in salary; (2) the 
recognition of meritorious work; (3) the 
establishment of a reassuring degree of old- 
age or retirement security ; and (4) the pos- 
sibility of a ‘‘career’’ salary. 

Approximately half of the institutions 
submitting data for this study reported hav- 
ing a definite salary schedule. Four fifths 
of those so reporting stated that minimum 
salaries are specified and nearly as many 
that maximum salaries are also specified. 
Only a few reported that the amounts of 
the increments or their number are specified. 

Automatic and scheduled increases in sal- 
ary will almost always be relatively small in 
order to spread them over as long a period 
as possible. As a result, they furnish little 
inducement to stay in the field. 

Inereases judiciously timed to coincide 
with periods when they are most needed or 
are most directly related to outstanding ser- 
vice will, because they are larger—not hav- 
ing been given every year—make an appre- 
ciable difference in the budgets of the 
teachers receiving them and will often be 
important factors in decisions to remain in 
college teaching. 

As an indication of the holding power of 
increases in salaries for college teachers, 
questions were asked concerning their fre- 
quency and amount. The answers show that 
nearly half of the total group of institutions 
give increases in salary either annually or 
biennially during ‘‘normal’’ times and that 
the average or typical increase is $150 or 
$200. The number of institutions which 
reported that the salary schedules had been 
abandoned or set aside during the years of 
the depression or that increases when given 
were now in the nature of salary restorations 
or that more promotions and increases were 
granted for 1937-38 than had been possible 
for some years prior thereto indicates that 
other factors than salary increments operate 
to retain college teachers during periods of 
economic depression. 

Another way that college teachers are 
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retained is by paying higher salaries in 
those fields of work in which the preparation 
demanded is more extensive or the tempta- 
tions to leave college work are more frequent 
and more alluring. The state universities 
and colleges follow this practice in more 
than half of the institutions—explainable 
primarily by the presence of the agricul- 
tural colleges and the professional schools in 
that group. Several institutions listed sepa- 
rate higher salary schedules for their medi- 
cal schools. 

A second way in which desirable recruits 
may be retained is by recognition of espe- 
cially meritorious or outstanding work. The 
young college teacher who receives both 
tangible and intangible recognition in re- 
ward for a period of work during which he 
gave unsparingly of his time, energy and 
best thinking will be encouraged to continue 
his efforts. Over 90 per cent. of the insti- 
tutions answering the question ‘‘ Are salary 
increases given with promotions ?’’ indicate 
that they are ‘‘always”’ or ‘‘usually’’ given. 

In an attempt to ascertain some of the 
factors that are considered in making pro- 
motions and in determining whether or not 
to increase salaries, a series of reasons for 
promotion were presented for the presidents 
to rank in the order of their importance. 
The results show very clearly that promo- 
tions and salary increases are thought of 
together. The only items in which there 
are consistent differences and then not large 
ones are: ‘‘an invitation to accept another 
position,’’ and ‘‘inereasing family and eco- 
nomic responsibility.’ Both of these rea- 
sons rank toward the bottom of the list 
and both are considered more important in 
determining increases in salary than promo- 
tions in rank. On the other hand, the four 
reasons that rank highest are: ‘‘outstanding 
work as an instructor,’’ ‘‘increased profes- 
sional preparation,’’ ‘‘general reputation 
and position of leadership in his field,’’ and 
‘*recently published books and articles’’— 
all of which require effort, industry, ability 
and professional zeal. 
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In order to obtain a further measure of 
the holding effect of promotions, questions 
were asked as to the ‘‘average’’ or ‘‘typi- 
cal’? number of years served in each rank 
and the number of promotions and range of 
increases given during 1936-37. The ‘‘aver- 
age’’ or ‘‘typical’’ number of years spent in 
each rank is quite generally three or four, 
but the percentages of faculty members 
actually promoted during 1936-37 fall far 
short of the 25 per cent. that such an average 
would lead one to expect. Answers to the 
same question indicate that the depression 
caused many institutions to grant promo- 
tions in 1936-37 without an accompanying 
increase in salary. Nearly half of the state 
universities and colleges and a third of the 
privately controlled endowed colleges made 
some promotions without any increase in 
salary. 

A third factor in retaining desirable col- 
lege teachers is the provision of a reasonable 
degree of financial security for the post- 
retirement period. The extent to which that 
is not done is shown in the answers of the 
presidents regarding retirement plans and 
group insurance for college teachers. Only 
slightly more than one third of the institu- 
tions contribute toward a retirement sys- 
tem, as, for example, the Teachers Annuity 
and Insurance Association, and for the 
majority of them the plan calls for a pay- 
ment by the college or university of an 
amount equal to 5 per cent. of the teacher’s 
salary to match a similar payment by the 
teacher. Eligibility to participate in the 
state retirement system is available only for 
state-supported institutions, and even then 
the possibilities are limited by the states that 
do not have retirement systems and by those 
that have them only for some of the larger 
cities. Considering the relative recency of 
its development the third method of provid- 
ing for financial security, namely, group 
insurance, is utilized by a significantly large 
proportion of the institutions in groups I 
and II. The 51 per cent. in the privately 
controlled group is especially noteworthy, 
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since 85 per cent. of that group also con- 
tribute toward some form of retirement pro- 
vision. A fourth factor in the retention of 
able college teachers is the existence of some 
salaries high enough to offer a real career in 
teaching or in scholarly investigations. The 
fact that even one member of a faculty is 
paid a relatively high salary is a guarantee 
that such salaries are obtainable. Even if 
the very high salary is paid, as is usually 
the case, to some individual who is especially 
outstanding and who deserves all he is paid 
and more too, it is a stimulating challenge 
to all his colleagues to realize that if they 
can make themselves as outstanding they 
may also attain similar salaries. 

Each institution was asked to report the 
lowest, typical, and highest salaries paid in 
each rank. In many institutions the ‘‘high- 
est’’ salaries are much above the ‘‘typical’’ 
salaries. The extent of that difference and 
also the possibilities of obtaining salaries 
well above the median of the ‘‘typical’’ 
salaries reported can be shown by the sal- 
aries reported for professors in the four 
croups of institutions. The medians of the 
‘‘typical’’ salaries reported for professors 
are $3,800, $3,900, $2,800 and $3,100 in 
groups I, II, III and IV, respectively. In 
the same groups, 29 per cent., 24 per cent., 
10 per cent. and 0 per cent. of the institu- 
tions pay some professors $6,000 or more 
for the academic year exclusive of summer 
sessions, while 9 per cent., 12 per cent., 3 per 
cent. and 0 per cent. of the institutions pay 
some professors $10,000 or more. In order 
to make comparisons possible among the sal- 
aries in the different ranks and in the dif- 
ferent groups of institutions the medians of 
the ‘‘typical’’ salaries reported are pre- 
sented. They are as follows: Deans, $4,900, 
$4,800, $4,000 and $3,500; associate profes- 
sors, $2,800, $3,100, $2,800 and $2,600 ; assis- 
tant professors, $2,500, $2,600, $2,100 and 
$2,200; instructors, $1,900, $2,000, $1,600 
and $2,000. It will probably have more 
influence on a greater number of college 
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teachers to know that there are a number of 
institutions in the country in which some 
deans and professors are paid $10,000 or 
more than it would to know that some one 
professor in a certain type of institution 
receives $15,000 or $18,000. 

The salary data supplied show the uni- 
form way in which the median ‘‘typical’’ 
salaries increase from rank to rank in all 
groups of institutions and also that the 
higher salaries are somewhat more available 
to men than to women. The number of in- 
stitutions that reported ‘‘no salary differ- 
ences on the basis of sex’’ indicates that the 
tendency shown to pay the ‘‘highest’’ salary 
in each rank more often to a man than to a 
woman is probably due to the larger propor- 
tion of men on the faculties of many insti- 
tutions and to the tendency to pay higher 
salaries in such fields as law, engineering, 
medicine, mining, agriculture and some sub- 
jects closely related to commercial fields— 
all of which are fields still taught largely 
by men. 


III. StimuLATION OF ABLE COLLEGE TEACH- 
ERS TO CONTINUOUS GROWTH AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Just as some of the factors that operate 
to attract capable recruits also help to retain 
them in college teaching, so some of the fac- 
tors that hold able teachers tend also to 
stimulate them to continuous growth and 
development in their professional work. 

There should be in every institution of 
higher education a plan for promoting staff 
growth, flexible in its operation, but one in 
which the several factors most effective in 
securing this result will be consciously and 
systematically utilized. Such a plan should 
include: (1) irregular periods at which in- 
creases in salary will be made; (2) no fixed 
period of years to serve on any rank; (3) 
sabbatical absences; (4) leaves of absence 
at irregular times for study or special in- 
vestigations; (5) security of tenure; (6) the 
opportunity to separate increases in salary 
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from promotions in rank; and (7) provision 
for participation in professional organiza- 
tions. Because all these items involve money 
to a greater or less degree and thereby 
reduce the amount that otherwise might be 
available for salaries, a brief discussion of 
each is appropriate in this report. 
Irregularly given salary increments en- 
able the administrative officers to assign 
increases before they would be expected on 
a scheduled basis as well as to withhold them 
for a longer period. Under these conditions 
every increase in salary can be made to serve 
a purpose—retention or stimulation. Pro- 
motions in rank probably represent the most 
influential form of recognition and stimula- 
tion that can be given to college teachers. 
Two questions were asked that bear directly 
upon the ways in which promotions are 
made. The first asked whether there is a 
policy in the institution to maintain any 
relatively fixed proportion of staff members 
in each rank. About a third of the institu- 
tions reported that there is and gave the 
proportions—the averages of the percent- 
ages of professors, associate professors, as- 
sistant professors and instructors for each 
group were as follows: I—30, 15, 27, and 
28; II—38, 23, 20 and 19; III—48, 9, 23 
and 25; and IV-——26, 23, 27 and 24. The 
second question asked concerning an ‘‘aver- 
age’’ or ‘‘typical’’ number of years to be 
served in each of the lower ranks before pro- 
motion. About one fifth of the institutions 
have such ‘‘typical’’ periods, although some 
institutions expect to promote the teacher 
from one rank to another much more rapidly 
than others—one in particular expecting a 
period of seven years to elapse as the ‘‘aver- 
age’’ time between appointment as instruc- 
tor and appointment to a_ professorship 
while to make the same academic journey 
in another institution requires nineteen 
years. To the extent that proportions or 
time in each rank are fixed, they place re- 
strictions upon the use that may be made 
of promotions to retain or stimulate able 


teachers. 
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The answers to the questions regarding 
the extent to which sabbatical absences are 
provided and used show that 61, 62, 48 and 
28 per cent., respectively, of the institutions 
in Groups I, II, III and IV provide sab- 
batical absences, but other data revealed 
that an astonishingly small percentage of 
the faculty members who are entitled to 
leaves of absence take them. 

There has been much confused thinking 
regarding the place and cost of sabbatical 
absences in a college program. The idea 
that sabbatical absences are investments in 
the next six years has now been so generally 
accepted that there are few misunderstand- 
ings concerning the purpose of sabbatical 
absences. Some institutions require signed 
contracts that the teacher will return after a 
sabbatical absence or refund the salary re- 
ceived during it. Answers to a question con- 
cerning the financial arrangements made for 
professors on sabbatical leave reveal that 
most of the institutions use one or more of 
three plans: pay half salary for a year’s 
absence, pay full salary for one-half year’s 
absence, or pay the absentee the difference 
between his regular salary and the cost of a 
substitute for those of his courses that must 
be offered in his absence. 

Closely related to this factor is the prac- 
tice of granting leaves of absence at irregu- 
lar times for special study and investiga- 
tions. If, for example, a teacher of soil 
conservation should study conditions in the 
dust-bowl area in order to handle his work 
more effectively, there is no logical reason 
why he should wait seven years or even the 
remaining part of seven years. The same 
thing is true for invitations to take part in 
unusual studies, serve on commissions and 
participate in other special services. Many 
of these must be taken advantage of when 
the opportunity comes or not at all. Ab- 
sences of the two varieties mentioned may 
fit into any plan for faculty growth and 
make very significant contributions to the 
efficiency of the institution with a relatively 
small cost. 
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Another element in an institutional plan 
for the in-service development of the staff 
members is the establishment of tenure 
secure enough so that teachers will be more 
willing to undertake projects involving pro- 
fessional risks—experiments and radical 
departures from prevailing practices. <A 
majority of the institutions reporting have 
a policy regarding a probationary period of 
appointment and a majority of the institu- 
tions with such policies report that they 
apply to all professorial ranks. Practice is 
much more nearly uniform as to whether it 
is generally considered that associate pro- 
fessors and professors have indefinite 
ienure. Of the 160 institutions answering 
this question, 122 of them report that asso- 
ciate professors and professors have indefi- 
nite tenure and 15 others that it is restricted 
to professors. In 21 cases notations were 
made to the effect that indefinite tenure is 
not established for teachers in these ranks 
until after a probationary period varying 
in time from one to ten years. In many of 
the institutions reporting indefinite tenure 
appointments are made annually. This 
fact, combined with such comments as 
‘‘Faculty seems to think so but the corpora- 
tion does not,’’ ‘‘ Assumed but not specifi- 
cally stated,’’ ‘‘Yes, but not legally,’’ 
indicates a certain amount of unwillingness 
to grant indefinite tenure. It is evident 
from other comments that there is still con- 
siderable legal insecurity of tenure among 
college teachers and that it constitutes a 
limitation to the value of tenure as a stimu- 
lating factor in the in-service program. 

Another way in which college and uni- 
versity administrators may use college sal- 
aries to stimulate professional growth is to 
disassociate salary levels and academic 
ranks. If it were generally known about a 
campus that the salaries for the several 
ranks overlapped, there would be less effort 
expended by some teachers in working for 
promotions and more effort given to pro- 
moting their work. Gratifyingly large per- 
centages of the institutions (I—64, II—64, 
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III—42 and IV—34) report that it is the 
policy for salaries to overlap from one rank 
to the next higher, but only about a third of 
these allow enough overlapping to permit 
any assistant professor to receive as much as 
a professor. It is interesting in this connec- 
tion that the salary data submitted show 
that in several institutions some professor 
or professors receive higher salaries than 
any dean—in one instance, $3,000 more. 

The seventh of the suggestions for pro- 
moting faculty growth was the encourage- 
ment to attend and participate in profes- 
sional meetings. This was shown in the 
study for the North Central Association to 
be an indication of faculty excellence. 

The successful application of salary pay- 
ments to maintain in-service development of 
staff members raises the fourth of the larger 
problems to be discussed in this report. 


ITV. MAINTENANCE OF HAPPINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL LOYALTY 


There is, of course, the possibility that 
the various salary factors may be utilized 
in such a way as to make an entire faculty 
too promotion-conscious and to ‘‘step up”’ 
the tempo of work to a point where the 
immediate results may appear to be a gain, 
but where the later results will be dis- 
gruntled disappointment, unexpressed re- 
sentments, lowered enthusiasm and the dis- 
sipation of professional loyalty. One thing 
is certain and that is that the probability 
of the unprofessional use of any of the 
factors is greatly diminished if all persons 
concerned—administrators, teachers and 
supporting patrons—are fully aware of the 
purposes to be served by the practice under 
consideration and are also aware of its pos- 
sible dangers. For that reason there should 
be much more discussion of the problems 
connected with college salaries in order that 
all parties involved may arrive at some 
agreed-upon principles or major objectives 
and in order that they may become more 
intelligently sympathetic and more imper- 
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sonal in their attitude toward such problems 
as they appear in any specific institution. 

Unlike the preceding three problems there 
seem to be no factors that are primarily 
useful in obtaining a happy and _ profes- 
sionally loyal faculty. That result seems 
to be a by-product of all the factors that 
enter the salary situation in colleges and 
It is certain that happy and 
enthusiastically loyal college teachers will 
be one of the strong inducements for others 
to enter the field and also that such faculty 
members will be very likely to remain and 
develop and to encourage others to remain 
and grow. 


universities. 
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The primary purpose for this report has 
been to increase the efficiency of higher edu- 
cation in the United States. In order to do 
this in any significant way the improvement 
must start with the teachers and research 
workers. A clearer understanding of the 
means now at hand for improving the teach- 
ing personnel, the quality of the services 
rendered and a willingness to experiment 
and evaluate will do much to establish 
higher education for larger numbers as an 
essential part of our American plan and will 
do more than any other one thing to justify 
and win an increase in public good-will and 
support. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BRITISH NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 

Wirtu the assistance of grants made available 
for the purpose by the Sir Halley Stewart Trust, 
the trustees of the late Lord Leverhulme, the 
Pilgrim Trust and the Rockefeller Foundation, 
a National Institute of Economie and Social 
Research has been formed and will soon be in- 
corporated in London for the investigation of 
the problems of contemporary human society. 

This is a development of discussions which 
have been going on for a number of years and 
the formation last March of a provisional com- 
mittee, of which the following are members: 

Sir Perey Alden, Sir William Beveridge, Pro- 
fessor A. L. Bowley, R. H. Brand, Professor A. 
M. Carr-Saunders, Henry Clay, Sir Walter 
Citrine, Dr. W. H. Coates, Professor G. W. 
Daniels, Sir Andrew Dunean, Sir C. Grant Rob- 
ertson, Professor T. E. Gregory, Professor N. 
F. Hall, H. D. Henderson, Sir Hector Hether- 
ington, Sir James Irvine, J. M. Keynes, Sir 
Frederick Leith-Ross, C. Lidbury, G. I. H. 
Lloyd, Professor D. H. Maegregor, Dr. J. J. 
Mallon, Sir Archibald Page, Professor A. C. 
Pigou, Lord Riverdale, D. H. Robertson, Sir 
Arthur Salter, M.P., Professor W. R. Scott, 
I. M. Sieff, Sir Ernest Simon, Sir Josiah Stamp, 
Mrs. B. Wootton. 

The institute is intended to remedy the inade- 


quacy of the facilities for research in the social 
sciences compared with those for the natural 
sciences. Sir Josiah Stamp has agreed to act 
as president, and the task of organization has 
been entrusted to a subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of Sir William Beveridge, with 
Professor N. F. Hall as secretary. Professor 
Hall, who is head of the department of political 
economy in the University of London (Univer- 
sity College), has been invited to become the 
first director of the institute. Besides providing 
facilities for research to members of university 
staffs and others, the institute staff will col- 
laborate with similar organizations in other 
countries and will publish the results of re- 
searches. 

The Provisional Committee has defined the 
functions of the institute in the following terms: 


To conduct research either by its own regular staff 
or by other persons temporarily associated with 
it, into the facts and problems of contemporary 
human society ; 

To provide assistance and facilities for research to 
members of university staffs and others; 

To apply for funds in aid of such research both for 
use in its own work and for allocation to other 
bodies and persons conducting approved re- 
search in consultation with it; 

To collaborate with any similar organizations in 
other countries with a view to securing compara- 
tive study on similar lines of common problems ; 
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To publish or to assist in the publication of the 
results of researches subject to adequate safe- 
guards for the impartial and scientific charac- 
ter of these publications. 


Work along these lines will be initiated with 
the minimum of delay and Professor Hall will 
take up his work as full-time director on April 1. 
The office of the institute is at 32 Gordon Square, 


W.C.1. 


A HIGH SCHOOL OF SCIENCE FOR 
NEW YORK CITY 

THE establishment of a “high school of scei- 
ence,” to train prospective physicians, dentists, 
engineers and laboratory workers, has been rec- 
ommended by the Board of Superintendents of 
New York City. 

Plans for the new school have been submitted 
to the Board of Education, and if the recom- 
mendations are accepted it will open in Septem- 
ber. The program ealls for the housing of the 
school in the Clinton High School Annex, 184th 
Street and Creston Avenue, the Bronx. Slight 
alterations would be required. 

According to David H. Moskowitz, assistant 
superintendent assigned to the high-school divi- 
sion, who submitted the plans to the Board of 
Superintendents, about 800 pupils would be ad- 
mitted the first year. Half would be first-year 
high-school students, the other half second-year 
students. Ultimately the school would develop a 
four-year course, with a maximum enrolment of 
2,500. 

The school would be of particular value to stu- 
dents who want to enter technical colleges. 
However, the courses to be offered would enable 
the graduates to qualify for any liberal arts 
college. 

As outlined by Mr. Moskowitz, the plan calls 
for an aeademie school for boys with instrue- 
tion in the sciences and mathematies as its core- 
curriculum. The student body would be selected 
on the basis of entrance examinations and a sur- 
vey of the student’s record, based on his ability 
and interest in science and mathematics. He 
points out that “While students are enabled to 
study the basie sciences which will be offered in 
the high schools, this school would offer three- 
and four-year sequences in one or more sciences 
related and mechanical 
drawing.” 

It is planned to emphasize science, mathe- 


and mathematies 
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maties, technology and research. The course of 
study would be basie as preparation for the pro- 
fessions of medicine, engineering, chemistry, 
laboratory research and dentistry. 

The inereasing demand for qualified assistants 
in the public and semi-publie services, such as 
hospitals, laboratories, the department of sani- 
tation, the department of health, museums and 
zoological and botanical gardens, points to the 
need for a special science school. 

In addition to technical and specialized sub- 
jects, the course of study would include courses 
in English, civics, history, economies, foreign 
languages, art appreciation, health edueation 
and music. Special courses are planned in the 
biological and physical sciences and mechanical 
drawing and shop subjects would be stressed. 

The building where the school would be housed 
has thirty-eight classrooms, six laboratories, two 
demonstration rooms and several shop rooms. 
It can seat 2,000 at a single session and has a 
maximum eapacity of 3,500. 

The report suggests that three new shops be 
built in this building. The 3,389 students now 
attending the annex would be transferred gradu- 
ally to the main building of De Witt Clinton 
High School. 


APRIL SERIES OF ADMISSION AND 
SCHOLARSHIP TESTS 

In addition to its regular June session of ad- 
mission examinations, the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board will hold two separate series 
of tests on Saturday, April 9, one for admission 
candidates and the other for scholarship eandi- 
dates. The scholarship test was introduced a 
year ago to assist several colleges in choosing 
the ablest secondary school students for their 
scholarships, and was considered an extremely 
successful experiment. In response to a demand 
from many colleges and universities, the college 
board will add this April a new series of tests 
for applicants for admission. Both series of 
tests will be of the objective, short-answer type 
and will require no special preparation on the 
part of the candidates. Arrangements are being 
completed for holding these tests at about 175 
cities and towns in 47 states and the District of 
Columbia. According to a statement issued by 
Dr. George Walker Mullins, executive secretary 
of the board, it is expected that 5,000 candidates 
will register. 
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The April tests will consist of the Board’s 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, a foreign language 
test and a mathematical aptitude test. Whether 
a candidate will take the April tests or the June 
subject-matter examinations will depend upon 
the wishes of the college to which he seeks ad- 
mission. These tests do not supplant the regu- 
lar June examinations required by the colleges 
participating in the examination program of the 
board. Some of these colleges, however, will 
ask their high-ranking applicants to take the 
April tests. These will also be required by a 
group of colleges and universities that wish to 
complete the selection of their freshman classes 
earlier in the year than is possible if they de- 
pend upon the results of the examinations taken 
at the regular June session. Those colleges, 
which have heretofore been able to make little 
use of the board’s examinations, will undoubt- 
edly notify the schools of any changes in policy. 
In the meantime every candidate should consult 
his college for advice in regard to the particular 
examinations that will be acceptable. In gen- 
eral, a candidate will offer either the April tests 
or the June examinations, not both. It will be 
necessary for those taking both April and June 
examinations to pay the regular fee for each 
series. 

The April tests for scholarship candidates will 
consist of the Scholastic Aptitude Test and an 
achievement test covering fields ineluded in col- 
lege preparatory courses and in outside reading. 
These tests will be required by a group of col- 
leges and universities as a part of the procedure 
in selecting the holders of their scholarships and 
fellowships. They will not form a part of the 
Requests for 
application forms and bulletins of information 
in regard to the scholarship tests should be ad- 
dressed to the institution awarding the scholar- 
ship rather than to the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 


BILL TO ESTABLISH A NEW YORK 
STATE YOUTH SERVICE 
COUNCIL 
A BILL creating a New York State Youth 
Service Council to devise a program to “dis- 


regular admission requirements. 


cover and develop” the capacities of youth is 
under consideration by the State Legislature. 
It is an outgrowth of an investigation of the 
state advisory committee of the National Youth 
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Administration, of which State Correction Com- 
missioner Edward P. Mulrooney is chairman. 

The bill, according to The New York Sun, pro- 
vides that the council be composed of seven mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor and a Senator 
and Assemblyman selected by the Legislature, 
and that among its functions would be the 
following: 


Complete an inventory of the needs of young 
men and women in employment, health and edu- 
cation. 

Attempt to bring about cooperation of industry, 
education and labor for the absorption of youth 
in industry. 

Open new avenues of employment and adjust 
educational programs to prepare youths for semi- 
skilled and skilled occupations, other vocations and 
the professions. 

Study and evaluate conditions in communities 
throughout the state and advise local agencies on 
organization and development of sound youth pro- 
grams. 


The report of the advisory committee, which 
has been in preparation since July, points out 
that the object of the committee is to obtain 
help for the “lost generation” of young men and 
women who left school during the depression. 
It writes: “Widespread continuing unemploy- 
ment among youth constitutes the vital problem 
of youth to-day. In the past the problem has 
always been solved by escaping from it. We 
have not yet really faced the problem of living 
with each other and so planning our activities 
that all of us may have a reasonable hope of a 
measure of security.” 


THE SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL 
PROGRESS AT WELLESLEY 
COLLEGE 

Tue Summer Institute for Social Progress at 
Wellesley College is taking as its general subject 
for lectures, forums and discussions this year 
“The American Citizen: What Part Can He 
Play in the World Situation?” The meeting 
will be held from July 9 to 23 at Wellesley Col- 
lege, Wellesley, Mass. It will be open to both 
men and women interested in current economic 
and social conditions. 

Dr. John Stewart Burgess, for ten years head 
of the department of sociology at Yenching Uni- 
versity in North China and now head of the 
department of sociology at Temple University, 
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will be faculty chairman. Leading foreign em- 
bassies at Washington are arranging to send 
representatives to the conference as members. 

Speakers will include: Edward L. Bernays, 
author of “Propaganda” and “Crystallizing Pub- 
lic Opinion”; Perey Wells Bidwell, professor of 
economies at the University of Buffalo and for- 
merly in eharge of the European headquarters 
of the United States Tariff Commission; Leroy 
k. Bowman, director of the United Parents’ 
Association of New York City; Frederick S. 
Dunn, professor of international relations at 
Yale University; Carl J. Friedrich, chairman of 
the program of training for publie service spon- 
sored by the department of government at Har- 
vard University; Max Lerner, editor of the Na- 
tion; Clyde Miller, director of the bureau of 
propaganda and analysis and professor of edu- 
cation at Columbia University; Dr. Ira De A. 
Reid, head of the department of sociology at 
Atlanta University; Joel Seidman, student sec- 
retary of the League for Industrial Democracy ; 
Tony Sender, formerly a member of the German 
Reichstag, and Alfred D. Sheffield, professor of 
group leadership at Wellesley College. 

The interest of the Summer Institute at 
Wellesley College is said to be its varied mem- 
bership. Men and women of many vocations 
came last year from eighteen states. This year 
it will be a similar cross-section of publie opin- 
ion and experience. Those in the East will have 
a chance to meet men and women from the West 
and South and from other countries. Profes- 
sional people will have a chance to exchange 
ideas with industrial workers, farmers, labor 
leaders and business executives. 

Henry D. Warren, president of the Warren 
Telechron Company, is head of the institute, and 
a full program may be obtained from the di- 
rector, Miss Dorothy P. Hill, 22 Oakland Place, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE ITALIAN INTERUNIVERSITY 
BUREAU AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

THE Italian Interuniversity Bureau at Colum- 
bia University has organized a course on Italian 
teaching methods to be held in Rome this sum- 
mer. Professor Howard R. Marraro is director 
of the bureau, which is the official representative 
for North America of the Italian Interuniver- 
sity Institute, which was established in the Casa 
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Italiana at Columbia in April, 1937. Sinee its 
opening, the bureau has been in contact with all 
the colleges recognized by the Association of 
American Universities, and has answered numer- 
ous inquiries concerning Italian education, ad- 
mission to Italian universities, art, musie and 
secondary schools and the value of Italian 
degrees and diplomas. 

The credentials of nearly 200 students who 
wished to pursue their studies in Italy have been 
evaluated by the bureau, in a report to Provost 
Frank D. Fackenthal, of Columbia, Professor 
Marraro calls attention to the fact that: 


The bureau has cooperated with the Italian 
Ministry of Education in rejecting applicants for 
the practice of medicine and dentistry in Italy who 
had obtained degrees from unrecognized American 
institutions. It has likewise advised the New York 
State Department of Education and the Massachu- 
setts Department of Education on the value of 
Italian academic degrees. 

The bureau has secured from the New York City 
Board of Education recognition for inservice credit 
to teachers of courses given by the Italian Inter- 
university Institute. It has administered examina- 
tions in Italian language required of all non- 
Italians who wish to matriculate at an Italian uni- 
versity. Students who lack the necessary prepara- 
tion are advised of appropriate courses in New 
York. 


The Italian Interuniversity Institute sponsors 
courses for foreigners in Italian language, lit- 
erature and culture at eleven Italian cities— 
Rome, Perugia, Arezzo, Faenza, Florence, Mi- 
lan, Palermo, Pisa, Ravenna, Siena and Venice. 
Special courses of international interest sched- 
uled for 1938 in Rome inelude a lecture series 
on “Rome and the Orient,” “Culture and Po- 
litico-Eeconomie Relations Between Italy and the 
Americas” and “Italy and the Emergence of the 
New Eastern European States.” 

In the Summer Session of 1938 a Columbia 
University study group will be stationed for the 
first time in Italy under the direction of a mem- 
ber of the university faculty; students will live 
for six weeks with Italian families in Perugia. 
During July the institute will give a course on 
the history and technique of ceramies in Faenza, 
which has been famous since the fifteenth cen- 
tury for the manufacture of ceramics. The 
course in Italian teaching methods, to be held in 
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Rome in July and August, will comprise ten 
lectures on the educational and social work of 
the Fascist Government, with a comparative 
study of methods in the United States. 


DEGREES CONFERRED BY THE AD- 
VANCED SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, CO- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A COMPLETE list of the students on whom the 
degree of doctor of education has been conferred 
by Teachers College, Columbia University, since 
the organization of the Advanced School of Edu- 
eation in 1934 is given in The Teachers College 
Their and positions are as 


Record. names 


follows: 


Adil, Anees, teacher in the Training College, 
Baghdad, Iraq. 

Anderson, Walter A., assistant professor of ele- 
mentary education, Northwestern University. 

Atherton, Charles R., associate in New College, 
Teachers College. 

Bristow, William, general secretary, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Washington, 
Dew. 

Burke, Arvid J., director of Public Information 
Service, New York State Teachers Association, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Burrows, Raymond, associate in New College, 
Teachers College. 

Caldwell, A. B., deputy commissioner of educa- 
tion, Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

Cassidy, Rosalind, chairman of physical educa- 
tion department and professor of physical educa- 
tion, Mills College, Calif. 

Cayley, Harry G., instructor in English, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo. 

Cheyette, Irving, instructor in 
Schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Cooper, Margaret, director of elementary edu- 
cation, Illinois State Normal University, Normal. 

Gillett, Clarence S., director of religious educa- 


music, Public 


tion, American Board of Commission of Foreign 
Missions, Sendai, Japan. 
Gillette, Mary dePaul, 
Joseph’s College and Academy, Adrian, Mich. 
Gloss, George M., associate professor of health 


Sister instructor, St. 


and physical education, Louisiana State University, 
3aton Rouge. 
Greenberg, Benjamin B., assistant superinten- 
dent of schools, New York City. 
Hampel, Margaret, teacher in 
School, New York City. 
Helmkamp, Albert B., head master, Elmira Free 
Academy, Elmira, N. Y. 


Birch Wathen 
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Holland, Nicholas S., superintendent of schools, 
Breckenridge, Texas. 

Holverson, Dorothy, associate in adult education, 
Teachers College. 

Houston, Victor M., professor of secondary edu- 
cation, Illinois State Normal University, Normal. 

Josif, George D., director of education of Baptist 
Mission in Burma and principal of Cushing High 
School, Rangoon, Burma. 

Kendall, Glenn, associate director of education, 
Department of Corrections, Albany, N. Y. 

Land, Adelle H., assistant professor of education, 
University of Buffalo, New York. 

Lee, Charles A., professor of education, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

McMullen, Robert J., provost, Hangchow College, 
Hangchow, China. 

McSwain, Eldridge T., professor of elementary 
education, Northwestern University. 

Olsen, Edward G., instructor in education, Col- 
gate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Pauly, Frank R., director of research, Public 
Schools, Tulsa, Okla. 

Power, Leonard, member of President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, North Interior 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Pugsley, Chester A., professor of education, State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rahn, Grant O. G., principal of Shorewood High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Settle, Caskey, head of physical education depart- 
ment, State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Shen, Ye, teacher in Provincial Shiang Chyn 
University, Canton, China. 

Stowe, Everett M., teacher, Fukien Christian Uni- 
versity, Foochow, China. 

Sykes, Earl F., instructor in Brooklyn College 
and research assistant to Professor George D. 
Strayer, Teachers College. 

Wann, Harry A., supervising principal, Public 
Schools, Madison, N. J. 

Welles, James B., principal of State Normal 
School, Geneseo, N. Y. 

White, Raymond H., assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Lehigh University. 

Williams, M. O., director of religious education, 
Soochow University, China. 

Wilson, Frank T., professor of education, Lincoln 
University, Pennsylvania. 

Woestemeyer, Ina F., supervisor of social studies, 
Curry School, Women’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro. 

Wood, Hugh B., associate in curriculum labora- 
tory, Teachers College, and instructor in education, 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J. 

Yauch, Wilbur, principal of Public Schools, 
Euclid, Ohio. 
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THE PRESIDENCY OF TUFTS COLLEGE 

Dr. LEONARD CARMICHAEL, dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Science and chairman of the 
department of psychology of the University of 
Rochester, was elected on February 17 the sev- 
enth president of Tufts College. 

Dr. Carmichael will take office in September, 
sueceeding the late President John A. Cousens. 
Professor George S. Miller will serve as acting 
president for the remainder of the college year 
and later will continue in an administrative 
capacity. Tufts College will establish next year 
a research laboratory which will be under the 
direction of Dr. Carmichael and will thus allow 
him to continue his scientifie work. 

Dr. Carmichael was born in 1898. He gradu- 
ated from Tufts College in 1921. He then went 
to Harvard University, where he took the degree 
of doctor of philosophy, after which he received 
a Sheldon Traveling Fellowship which made pos- 
sible a period of study in Germany, most of 
which was spent in Berlin. During his last year 
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as a graduate student, he taught psychology on 
a part-time basis at Tufts College. Immediately 
on returning from Germany, he became an in- 
struetor in psychology at Princeton University, 
which position he held for two years. He was 
then promoted to an assistant professorship. 
In 1927 he accepted appointment as associate 
professor and director of the laboratory of psy- 
chology and sensory physiology at Brown Uni- 
versity. In the following year, he was promoted 
to a full professorship. During his years at 
Princeton and Brown Universities he taught in 
the Harvard Summer School and during the 
academic year 1931-1932 he was visiting pro- 
fessor of experimental psychology at Clark Uni- 
versity. During the second semester of 1935- 
1936, he was lecturer in psychology at Harvard 
University during the absence of Professor FE. 
G. Boring, head of the department of psychol- 
ogy. In 1936 he resigned from Brown Univer- 
sity to take up his present work at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue American Association of School Adminis- 
trators—hitherto the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Education Association— 
with its associated departments and _ societies 
opens its meeting at Atlantie City on the day 
that the present issue of ScHOOL AND SocIETY 
is published. Forecasts of the meeting by Dr. 
Belmont Farley have been printed in the issues 
of February 5 and 19, and it is expected that 
the journal will be able to publish an adequate 
account of the meeting and several of the lead- 
ing addresses. 


Dr. AGNES SAMUELSON, State Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction for Iowa, has announced 
her resignation, which will become effective in 
January, 1939, when she will take up her new 
work as secretary of the Iowa State Teachers 
Association. 

J. M. Smiru, formerly assistant commissioner 
of education for Tennessee, has been appointed 
commissioner. He succeeds W. A. Bass, who has 
been appointed superintendent of schools for 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Dr. Kart Ciayton LeeprickK, dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts at Syracuse University, 


has been elected president of Kent State Uni- 
versity, Ohio. He succeeds Dr. James O. Engle- 
man, who has resigned. 


Dr. Haroup C. Mason, since 1932 president of 
Huntington College, Indiana, has announced his 
resignation, to become effective on June 15. He 
will become dean of Greenville College, Illinois, 
and chairman of the divisions of philosophy, 
education, psychology and religion. 


Dr. Rupouex D. Linpquist, professor of edu- 
cation and director of the university schools at 
the Ohio State University for the past several 
years, has presented his resignation, effective on 
July 1. He will become director of the Cran- 
brook School at Bloomfield Hills, Mich. Dr. 
Lindquist joined the faculty of the university 
in 1932. He had previously been president of 
the Chico State College, California. 


Dr. FrepertcK B. Mumrorp, for thirty-three 
years dean of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Missouri, has presented his resig- 
nation, to take effect next September. He will be 
succeeded by Merritt F. Miller, who joined the 
faculty in 1904 and became assistant dean in 
1929. Dr. Mumford’s brother, Dr. Herbert W. 
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Mumford, is dean of the College of Agriculture 
of Illinois. 

Dr. Karu DE SCHWEINITZ, who recently re- 
signed as secretary of public assistance of Penn- 
sylvania, has resumed his work as director of the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work, which is 
affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania. 


S. Lance BrintT Le, for several years vice-prin- 
cipal and registrar of Long Beach Junior Col- 
lege, California, has been transferred to a posi- 
tion in the research department of the city school 
system. In his new position he will study prob- 
lems of other units of the school system as well 
as those of the junior college. 

Mrs. CarriE K. MEDALIE, who has been a 
teacher in the city school system for the past 
twenty years, has been appointed a member of 
the New York City Board of Higher Education. 
She takes the place left vacant by the death on 
February 14 of Maurice Deiches. 


Dr. OsKAR MORGENSTERN, economist from 
Vienna, will offer a one-credit course in “Central 
European Economie Policy” during the month 
of March at the University of Kentucky. Dr. 
Morgenstern came to this country as Carnegie 
visiting professor under the auspices of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. He 
is spending February at Vanderbilt University. 


Dr. Davin E. Owen, assistant professor of 
history at Yale University, has been appointed 
lecturer on history at Harvard University for 
the remainder of the academic year. 


A PERMANENT advisory committee, composed 
of members of the faculty of the University of 
South Carolina, has been appointed to advise 
President J. Rion MeKissick, as to promotions 
in rank, increases in salaries and other matters 
of policy. It includes Dr. W. H. Calicott, 
chairman; Dr. A. C. Carson and Dr. Wyman 
L. Williams. Two members elected by the fac- 
ulty are: Dr. J. E. Copenhaver and Dr. Ruben 
C. Johnson. 

Wivtmartu §. Lewis, chairman of the Yale 
Library Associates, has been elected a member 
of the Yale Corporation. He succeeds Francis 
Parsons. 

Euiruu Root, Jr., Henry James and Morris 
Hadley have been elected trustees of the New 
York Publie Library. 
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Dr. Harotp C. Urey, professor of chemistry 
at Columbia University, who received the Nobel 
prize in chemistry in 1934, has been elected a 
member of the board of education at Leonia, 
N. J. 


CotoneL O. W. Hoop, professor of history 
and government at the University of Tulsa, 
Okla., will be a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for mayor of Tulsa at the primary 
to be held next month. 


Rurus W. Stimson has received from the 
Massachusetts Department of Agriculture a gold 
medal for “outstanding accomplishments in vo- 
cational agricultural education in secondary 
schools of the state.” The award was made at 
the twentieth Union Agricultural Meeting held 
at Worcester, Mass. 


W. Pau ALLEN, principal of the elementary 
school at Garfield Heights, Ohio, has been elected 
president of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the Ohio Educational 
Association. 

Dr. WILLIAM MATHER Lewis was elected pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania College Presidents 
Association at its annual meeting in Harris- 
burg. President G. Morris Smith, of Susque- 
hanna University, was elected vice-president, 
and President W. P. Tolley, of Allegheny Col- 
lege, was elected secretary and treasurer. 


THE degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
on February 12 by Williams College on Dr. 
James Bryant Conant, president of Harvard 
University, who made an address at the con- 
vocation. Dr. Conant also spoke on the Charter 
Day program of the University of Minnesota on 
February 24. His subject was: “Defenses 
against Propaganda.” 


Dr. Bancrorrt BEaATLEY, president of Sim- 
mons College, Boston, received the degree of 
doctor of laws from Suffolk University, Boston, 
on February 6. 


Dr. J. DUNCAN SPAETH, president of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City, delivered the convoca- 
tion address at the University of Pennsylvania 
on February 19, at which time he was presented 
with the degree of doctor of laws. 


Dr. F. R. Mouton, permanent secretary of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
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of Science, was the principal speaker at the 
fourteenth annual science luncheon, which was 
held on February 19 at the Hotel Astor. Asso- 
ciate Superintendent William E. Grady was 
toastmaster. The luncheon was sponsored by 
the Seience Council, the Chemistry Teachers 
Club of New York, the General Science Teach- 
ers Association, the New York Association of 
Biology Teachers, the Physies Club of New 
York, the Physiographers and Geographers 
Club and the Association of Laboratory As- 
sistants. An exhibit of recent developments in 
apparatus and teaching technics was on display. 


Dr. JoHN H. FINuey, editor-in-chief of The 
New York Times, was the principal speaker at 
the annual alumni dinner of the Johns Hopkins 
University, which was held in New York City 
on February 15. His subject was “The Printed 
Word,” and his address was given on the sixtieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, which is the oldest in 
America, 

Sir JosiAH Stamp, British economist, will be 
the guest of honor on February 28 at a dinner 
to be given at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
City by the trustees of the Town Hall in co- 
operation with the Economie Club of New York. 
He arrived in New York on February 26 en route 
to England from Australia. 


Dr. Drxon Ryan Fox, president of Union 
Coliege, Schenectady, was the principal speaker 
at the meeting of the Union College Alumni 
Association of New York, which was held on 
February 18 at the Hotel Astor in celebration 
of its fiftieth anniversary. 


SERGEANT KENDALL, from 1913 to 1922 dean 
ot the School of Fine Arts at Yale University, 
died on February 16 at the age of sixty-nine 
He was well known as an artist, his work 
being represented in the principal museums of 
art throughout the country. 


years. 


Dr. Wiuu1AM Roy Smita, who had been on the 
faculty of Bryn Mawr since 1902 and professor 
of history and political science since 1914, died 
on February 13 at the age of sixty-one years. 
At the time of his death he was one of the three 
faculty members on the board of directors of 
the college. 


PARKER K1MBALL HoLpBrROoK, a regent of the 
University of Iowa and for thirty-five years 
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chairman of the executive committee of the State 
Board of Education for Iowa, died on February 
16 at the age of seventy-three years. 


Dr. JoHN Epgar Coover, emeritus professor 
of psychology at Stanford University, died on 
February 19 at the age of sixty-five years. 


Tue death at the age of seventy-three years 
is announced of Dr. W. W. Vaughan, from 1921 
until his retirement in 1931 head master of the 
Rugby Public School. He was a past president 
of the educational section of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science and 
served on the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education and on the Government 
Committee appointed in 1916 under the chair- 
manship of Sir J. J. Thomson on the position 
of natural science in the educational system of 
Great Britain. At the time of his death he was 
a member of the council of the British Asso- 
ciation and of the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation in the Colonies. 


THE EASTERN Arts ASSOCIATION, an organiza- 
tion of supervisors and teachers of art in the 
territory east of Ohio and north of Virginia, will 
hold its twenty-ninth annual convention in Bos- 
ton from April 6 to 9. There will be exhibitions 
of school art work. Among the speakers who 
will address the meetings are: Walter Gropius, 
known as the founder of the Bauhaus in Ger- 
many; Charles J. Connick, designer and maker 
of stained glass; George H. Edgell, director of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; Francis H. 
Taylor, director of the Art Museum in Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Richard C. Morrison, director of 
the Federal Arts Project for the New England 
states, and Faber Birren, color consultant of 
New York City. The convention headquarters 
will be the Hotel Statler. 


THE second Summer Seminar in Arabie and 
Islamic Studies sponsored by the American 
Council of Learned Societies will be held in the 
Graduate College of Princeton University under 
the directorship of Professor Philip K. Hitti, 
for a period of six weeks beginning on Saturday 
morning, June 25. The courses are open to men 
and women of graduate standing and are de- 
signed to meet the needs of new students as well 
as those who attended the first seminar in 1935. 
Teachers of philosophy and religion, Near East- 
ern and medieval history, Romance languages 
and fine arts will be offered an opportunity to 
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acquire first-hand knowledge of some of the 
sources in the Islamie phases of their respective 
subjects. The courses in the Arabie language 
and Arab history will be given by Professor 
Hitti, Dr. Nabih A. Faris and Dr. Edward J. 
Jurji. Those in the Turkish language and his- 
tory will be offered by Dr. Walter L. Wright, 
Jr., president of Robert College, Istanbul. Pro- 
fessor M. Aga-Oglu, of the University of Michi- 
gan, will have charge of the courses in Islamie 
art. Dr. Muhammad Simsar, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, will give the courses in Per- 
sian. Special lecturers will deliver each a series 
of lectures dealing with different phases of Is- 
lamie culture in Spain, the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and Central Asia. 


Mrs. Marion E. Stern, daughter of Julius 
Rosenwald, has presented $75,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Mrs. Stern has reserved the 
right to specify the educational uses to which 
the money may be put and has approved the ex- 
penditure of $5,000 in scholarships to needy 
and deserving students. 


By the will of the late Neil Gray, a retired 
machinery manufacturer of Oswego, N. Y., his 
estate is left in trust to the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company of New York, income to be paid 
to a sister, Mrs. Frederic Townsend De Peyster, 
of Mystic, Conn. On her death, the entire prin- 
cipal, which is reported to amount to over $500,- 
000, will revert to Yale University for general 
purposes without restriction. 


By the will of the late Edward Bayard Hal- 
sted, retired stock broker, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and Duke University, Durham, N. C., 
share equally in the residuary estate of undeter- 
mined value, which is believed to be in excess 
of $500,000. The income from the bequest to 
Johns Hopkins is to be used “for research work 
for the advancement of knowledge as to the 
nature, causes, means of prevention and cure of 
such maladies as may in the opinion of the gov- 
erning body be in need of further study and 
investigation.” The fund is to be known as the 
“EK. Bayard Halsted Fund for Medical Re- 
search.” The university also receives $200,000 
on the termination of two trusts. The bequest 
to Duke University is for the establishment of 
four scholarships in medicine, science, journalism 
and history, each for $60,000. Duke Univer- 
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sity also receives $75,000 on the termination of 
a trust. 


THE House of Representatives of Mississippi 
on February 9 adopted an appropriation of $12,- 
000,000 for common schools for the 1938-39 
biennium which had been approved by the 
Senate. This is an inerease of $2,000,000. It 
is pointed out that increase means an increase 
in salaries for teachers. Teachers in counties 
sharing in the equalization fund will receive an 
inerease in salaries of $1,000,000 or more for 
the next two years, even though the counties in 
which they teach do not apply any of the per 
capita increase to salaries. Under an amend- 
ment the measure suggests that the $2,000,000 
increase be devoted “primarily” to increasing 
salaries. 


Scuoot teachers are not affected by New 
York’s new residence law, requiring municipal 
employees to live within one of the five boroughs, 
according to an opinion by the corporation coun- 
sel made public by the Board of Education. Op- 
position to the law, which became effective on 
January 1, had arisen among organizations of 
teachers and led to the opinion by legal aides of 
the city that the residence law was contrary to 
the laws of the state affecting education and also 
to the New York State Home Rule Act, under 
which the control of education rests with school 
authorities. 


Educational Abstracts, formerly published by 
Norman J. Powell and Associates of New York 
City, was formally accepted by the National 
Council of Phi Delta Kappa, professional and 
fraternal association of men in education, at its 
biennial meeting in Cincinnati on December 29. 
The November-December number of the maga- 
zine was published by the new owner. The 
former policy of Educational Abstracts in sum- 
marizing and abstracting significant books and 
magazine articles in the field of education will 
be continued in a general way, but will be ex- 
tended and expanded in detail. The first issue 
under the new management appeared in changed 
typographical style. Paul M. Cook has been 
named to the editorship of the magazine, with 
W. A. Stumpf as associate editor. The edi- 
torial board comprises the executive council of 
Phi Delta Kappa and includes: Ira M. Kline, 
New York University; Arnold E. Joyal, Univer- 
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sity of Denver; Francis F. Powers, University 
of Washington; Allan R. Congdon, University 
of Nebraska, and John H. Aydelotte, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas. A staff of seventy-five abstracters pre- 
pares the material for publication. Educational 
Abstracts is issued bi-monthly, five times a year. 
Editorial offices are at 1180 East Sixty-third 


Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Av the last annual meeting of the science sec- 
tion of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
which is composed of teachers of science in 
high schools, universities and colleges throughout 
southern Michigan, the following resolution was 
adopted: “The Science Section of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club views with great concern 
the apparently increasing tendency manifest in 
many high schools toward diminishing or even 
eliminating individual laboratory work in con- 
nection with various courses in science, par- 
ticularly those planned for the dull-normal 
pupils. Because of the weight of investigational 
evidence which establishes beyond doubt positive 
and unique values derived by the pupil from 
engaging in individual laboratory work, the 
Science Section believes that the elimination of 
individual laboratory work is unjustified on any 
sound psychological or pedagogical grounds. It 
therefore voices its unanimous and unqualified 
recommendation that some individual labora- 
tory work be made an integral part of every 
course in science offered at the high-school level, 
whatever the nature of the course may be.” 


THE St. Louis Post-Dispatch reports that an 
injunetion which prohibits the Hawkins County 
School Board from appointing teachers has kept 
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more than 100 schools with 6,000 pupils closed. 
The court order was obtained by 190 teachers 
elected by the retiring school board last March, 
but not certified by the present board. The 
schools were to have opened on September 7. 
County Judge C. F. Lauderback made a state- 
ment in which he said that the trouble began 
last March when four members of the board 
were dismissed on charges of misconduct. They 
petitioned for a new trial and pending the hear- 
ing on their petition, the board elected teachers 
for this year. The petition was overruled. In 
the meantime, the county court appointed four 
persons to replace those dismissed from the 
board. The teachers selected by the old board 
obtained an injunction preventing the new board 
from electing teachers. The case has been ap- 
pealed to the State Supreme Court. 


APPROXIMATELY half the county school super- 
intendents in Arizona have installed circulating 
library systems for rural schools, similar to 
those that have been successful in Yavapai 
County during the last three years. Yavapai 
has 54 schools remote from library facilities, 
so that the cireulating system includes 54 “li- 
braries” of 12 volumes each. An individual 
canvas wrapper goes with each of these assort- 
ments. At the beginning of the term, every 
school receives a “library” from County Super- 
intendent Carl W. Hickerson, at Prescott. For 
a month the books are lent to the pupils. Then 
the teacher puts them all back into their wrapper 
and mails the package to the next school on a 
schedule furnished by the superintendent, so that 
each library has a fresh supply of books every 
month. Each district participating contributes 
$5 a year. 


OBITUARY 


IN MEMORIAM: MELVIN E. HAGGERTY 
1875-1937 

THE death of Melvin Everett Haggerty marks 
the passing of one more of the remarkable group 
of nationally famous educators trained at the 
University of Indiana in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. At the time of his death 
he was dean of the College of Edueation of the 
University of Minnesota, a position which he had 
occupied for seventeen years. He had won a 
distinguished place among the leaders of educa- 
tion in the nation. His advice and counsel were 


sought on most of the important questions aris- 
ing in the profession, and his leadership was 
followed increasingly in the solution of a num- 
ber of these problems. He had the imaginative 
qualities necessary to appraise the impact of 
new forces and the ability to express his views 
in polished as well as forceful language. He 
seemed, indeed, at the height of his powers when 
his fatal illness suddenly ended his career. 
Like so many others of that distinguished 
group of Hoosier educators, he began his career 
in a rural school of his native state. In college 
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his consuming interest was in psychology and 
philosophy, although history, English, architee- 
ture and science were ever a challenge to him. 
His first teaching experience was in English. 
Ambition led him on into graduate work in the 
fields of his major interest, and though cireum- 
stances forced a delay in his pursuit of the doc- 
torate, he obtained his degree in 1910. He did 
his graduate work at the University of Chicago 
and at Harvard University, receiving both the 
M.A. and the Ph.D. degrees from the latter uni- 
versity. During these years, he delved still 
more deeply into both philosophy and _ psy- 
chology, under the stimulation of such scholars 
as William James, Royce, Palmer, Muensterberg, 
Yerkes and Santayana, the philosophie and sci- 
entific mode of thought supplementing one an- 
other in his approach to educational problems. 
Among his earliest publications were a series of 
articles on animal intelligence. Upon the at- 
tainment of his doctorate, he was invited to a 
position in the department of psychology of his 
alma mater. He rose rapidly in the academic 
hierarchy at the University of Indiana, but was 
called away to head the department of educa- 
tional psychology at the University of Minnesota 
in 1915. 

The development of educational measurement 
under the brilliant leadership of E. L. Thorn- 
dike attracted his attention, and he soon became 
a leading worker in this field. The world war 
afforded him the opportunity to apply this learn- 
ing on a wider seale, and he was one of those who 
worked most earnestly to aid in the re-education 
of disabled soldiers. He left the service with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, O.R.C. on being 
called to participate in the Virginia Survey, 
after which he resumed his work at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1919. In 1920 he took up 
his administrative duties as dean of the College 
of Education at Minnesota, the position which 
he continued to hold to the time of his death. 

Despite the new administrative duties which 
became increasingly heavy as time wore on, he 
continued his interest both in teaching and re- 
search. His publications, which had become nu- 
merous during his professorship at Minnesota, 
continued after he became dean. They dealt 
primarily with problems of educational measure- 
ment, including both intelligence tests and tests 
of achievement in various school subjects. His 
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intelligence test, Delta II, and his tests of read. 
ing became standard and are still widely used, 
He extended his interests with the wider respon- 
sibilities of his administrative duties and, in 
1924, became chairman of the University Com- 
mittee on Educational Research, under whose 
auspices the scientific study of instructional and 
curricular problems as well as educational test- 
ing and measurement was applied to college 
teaching in nearly all parts of the University of 
Minnesota. He held this position to the end of 
his career, not only directing the work of many 
others, but continuing to share actively in that 
work himself. It was doubtless because of this 
interest that he was able to take so large a share 
in the study of the evaluation of higher institu- 
tions of learning in the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges. The three volumes on this sub- 
ject published by the University of Chicago 
Press mark the climax of his work in measure- 
ment. This was no longer measurement in the 
narrow sense restricted to test results, but a 
much more comprehensive inclusion of all perti- 
nent factors conducive to successful higher edu- 
cation. So strong was his interest in this field 
of scholarship, however, that it was his secret 
ambition to retire from administrative work and 
devote himself exclusively to it, an ambition not 
to be realized. 

His responsibilities as an administrator 
brought him into intimate touch with the edu- 
cational problems of state and nation. As a 
member of the chief organizations of educa- 
tional leaders, his abilities became increasingly 
recognized, and he concerned himself naturally 
with many new aspects of education. Under 
these influences, his viewpoint broadened and 
continued to develop throughout these years. It 
came to include the larger problems of society 
and, indeed, the whole question of the good life. 
While his attack upon the “Conclusions and 
Recommendations” of the Commission on the 
Social Studies in the Schools, largely provoked 
by that commission’s attack upon educational 
measurement, will long remain a masterpiece of 
invective in educational discussion, few educators 

1‘*The Evaluation of Higher Institutions.’’ 
Volume I: ‘‘Principles of Higher Institutions’’ 
(with George F. Zook). 1936. Volume II: ‘‘The 
Faculty.’? 1937. Volume III: ‘‘The Educational 


Program.’’ 1937. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 
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strove more clearly to realize the goal of true 
educational statesmanship which that very com- 
mission recommended than he did in his last few 
years. Perhaps the fullest expression of this 
development is to be found in the Owatonna Art 
Project, which he so largely conceived and di- 
rected with the help of the Carnegie Foundation. 
In this project he did not think of education as 
confined to the schools, but rather as something 
intimately related to the life of the whole com- 
munity. He brought to bear upon this experi- 
ment the ripe fruits of his own widened experi- 
ence and study, as is revealed in an essay, com- 
pleted just before his death, deseribing that 
project, ealled “The Enrichment of the Common 
Life.” 

Some of his characteristics as administrator 
can be explained by his devotion to scholarship, 
a devotion which led him to persist in his labors 
despite all the distractions oceasioned by his 
position as dean. It was not easy for him to 
delegate responsibility, either in assigning tasks 
or in seeking advice. He continued to keep the 
scholar’s sense of concern about everything with 
which his name was connected and accepted full 
responsibility for all that he did. 

He was conscientiously interested in all phases 
of his administration, whether pertaining to 
staff, graduate students or even to the under- 
graduates enrolled in his college. Few adminis- 
trators have been as generous in their encourage- 
ment of the professional improvement of mem- 
bers of their staff, even when that involved their 
temporary absence on research projects or in 
presenting the results of their researches. He 
adhered to this policy, though time and time 
again it exposed them to tempting offers of posi- 
tions elsewhere. Frequently these offers were 
so attractive that he could not marshall the re- 
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sources to offset them. Few deans have had 
their faculties so frequently or so thoroughly 
raided by other institutions able to offer greater 
financial inducements. The success with which 
he sought out new scholars to refill the positions 
thus left vacant was an equally conspicuous mark 
of his administration. 

He was generous likewise in his concern about 
graduate students or instructors just beginning 
their careers, always taking genuine pleasure in 
discovering promising young scholars. He there- 
fore tried to give them every opportunity to 
realize their promise and took great pride in 
their success, being especially pleased to have 
the students whom he had helped to train achieve 
marked success at other institutions. Though 
his judgment naturally erred at times, the sus- 
tained demand for the scholars whom he dis- 
covered or trained offers the highest tribute to 
its essential soundness. His interest in discover- 
ing and aiding promising teachers and scholars 
extended even to the undergraduates. Despite 
the large number of students enrolled in his 
college, he and Mrs. Haggerty regularly found 
the time to entertain the honors students at their 
home, as well as to give a reception to all the 
graduating seniors. 

His loss to the educational world will long be 
felt, as his services to it became more fully ap- 
preciated. For the many thousands who have 
known him only in his work, the loss will be 
purely a professional one. For the many hun- 
dreds who knew him more intimately, who had 
joined with him in his revival of old Christmas 
carols or had enjoyed the gracious hospitality 
of his home, the loss is also a deeply per- 
sonal one. 

A. C. Krey 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


IMPLICATIONS IN THE HISTORY OF 
MATHEMATICS 

ONE of the main charms of the history of 
mathematics is that the statements contained 
therein are frequently rich in their implications 
so that the student can often draw a large num- 
ber of econelusions from a single statement. 
Sometimes these necessary conclusions imply that 
the statement in question is very likely untrue. 


As an illustration of this fact we quote from a 
recent book entitled “A history of mathematics 
in America before 1900” (1934), pages 96-97, 
as follows: 


His interests were largely in astronomy, but he 
did much for elementary mathematics in this coun- 
try through his translations (1818-1825) of the 
works of Euler, Lacroix, Legendre and Bézout and 
through his publication of a number of text-books. 
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He was one of the best teachers of his times and his 
presence on the Harvard faculty was particularly 
welcome when he was appointed. 


This quotation relates to John Farrar (1779- 
1853), who was appointed Hollis professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy in 1807 and 
held this position for about twenty-nine years. 
He became especially noted for his good text- 
books on elementary mathematics which were 
largely based on foreign works. 

The part of the quotation noted above which 
relates to translations should be especially noted, 
since, if it is taken literally, it implies that John 
Farrar performed the greatest miracle in the 
history of mathematies by translating in about 
seven years such an enormous amount of mate- 
rial, including much which has become readily 
accessible only since the time of his death. In 
particular, the Swiss Society of Natural Sciences 
decided in 1909 to publish the “Collected Works 
of Leonhard Euler,” which are expected to 
appear in about seventy large volumes. From 
1911 to 1937 twenty-six of these volumes ap- 
peared, so that more than half of the proposed 
volumes are still unpublished, notwithstanding 
the hearty cooperation of a large number of 
learned societies of various countries, including 
the American Mathematical Society, which made 
considerable financial contributions. It is now 
proposed to continue these publications until the 
works are completed, but it is still too early to 
make a reasonable prediction as regards the num- 
ber of years that this will require. 

While Euler’s writings were much more exten- 
sive than those of any one of the other three 
mathematicians whose works John Farrar is said 
in the given quotation to have translated, their 
combined extent is also very large and hence 
their translation in about seven years by one 
man with comparatively poor library facilities 
is obviously unreasonable. The given quotation 
raises many questions in regard to the library 
facilities in America early in the nineteenth 
century and the accessibility of manuscripts 
which were then preserved by foreign academies. 
It should also be observed that John Farrar 
during the years in question attended to his 
duties as professor in Harvard and was inter- 
ested in astronomy. Hence the given quotation 
becomes enticing by virtue of its implications 
and the reader will naturally have to draw his 
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own conclusions as regards its possible signifi. 
eance. If a historical statement can not be 
taken literally it puts an undue burden on the 
reader who is anxious to secure a clear insight 
into the real situations. 

The above references to the publication of 
Euler’s works more than a century after his 
death exhibit the usefulness and permanency of 
mathematical results and the wide interest in 
their history. The very extensive cooperation 
in the publication of these works represents a 
unique fact in the history of mathematics and 
directs wide attention to the value of such pub- 
lications under certain conditions. In America 
very little has been done along this line up to 
the present time. The availability of knowledge 
is, however, almost as important as its produe- 
tion, and original sources of information are 
most important in the study of the history of a 
subject. As Euler was probably the most prolific 
writer on mathematics of all times it can not be 
expected that any American mathematician could 
be favorably compared with him as regards the 
extent of his works. This is partly due to the 
fact that since his time mathematical writings 
have been expressed in a more and more con- 
densed form even when they relate to text-book 
material. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
most ancient extant mathematical literature is 
that it relates largely to abstract mathematics. 
This may be partly explained by the fact that 
even at the present time children are taught to 
use abstract numbers, as in the ordinary multi- 
plication table, long before the concept of such a 
number can be made clear to them. They fre- 
quently speak abstractly but think concretely. 
This habit seems to have been formed very early 
in the development of our subject and it is fun- 
damental in its history. The very early use of 
number systems composed of abstract numbers 
is evidence of the abstract character of a great 
part of arithmetic since ancient times and seems 
to be in disaeccord with a statement which ap- 
pears under the term “algebra” in the recent 
second edition of “Webster's New International 
Dictionary” as follows: “The essential difference 
between arithmetic and algebra is that the former 
deals with concrete quantities while the latter 
deals with symbols whose values may be any 
out of a given number field.” 
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There is now no generally accepted line of 
demareation between arithmetic and algebra, but 
it is customary to deal with more general symbols 
in the latter subject than in the former. In fact, 
as one advances in mathematics it is customary 
to deal with more and more general concepts. 
This applies both to pure and also to applied 
mathematies and hence greater generality does 
not necessarily imply greater abstractness. In 
order to provide for free developments it is 
necessary to use some terms which are not com- 
pletely defined and hence some vagueness is 
necessarily associated with some of the terms 
employed in mathematics. The growth of 
mathematical knowledge is clearly more impor- 
tant than the use of the particular terms under 
which it is elassed. For instance, the recent con- 
troversies with respect to the question whether 
the analytie work of the ancient Babylonians 
should be regarded as entirely arithmetical or 
as partly algebraic is not very important, even 
if most of the mathematical historians have 
adopted the latter view. 

In view of the extensive implications of many 
historical statements it is obviously important 
that faets to be presented in a first course in the 
history of mathematies should be selected with 
a view to their richness as regards implications. 
A comparatively small number of such facts may 
become a ferment in the mind of the student 
whieh will yield rich fruit in later years. Like 
number theory, the history of mathematics re- 
lates to development of very different grades of 
advancement, extending from the most elemen- 
tary to the most advanced mathematical achieve- 
ments. Both of these subjects have been culti- 
vated enthusiastically by earnest students of the 
most diverse attainments, and the resulting 
literature has become so extensive that it is diffi- 
cult to present briefly its salient features. 

G. A. MILLER 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


PENNIES FOR CHROMOSOMES 

THE teaching of genetics to large elementary 
classes makes any means of demonstrating and 
visualizing Mendelian phenomena a convenience. 
Most of us are familiar with games of chance, 
and the gambling instinct may sometimes be 
brought into play even in education. Coins can 
be used to advantage in illustrating and actually 
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obtaining the ratios found in breeding experi- 
ments, and the same coins may be used to picture 
in the student’s mind the assortments of the 
chromosomes which correspond to the ratios. 

For example, to take the simplest case, two 
pennies may be taken to represent two pairs 
of chromosomes, one of them a pair in the male 
parent the other a pair in the female parent. 
Each side of a penny represents a chromosome 
which may carry the factor (gene) for a domi- 
nant or recessive character. The chromosome 
represented by the “head” of the penny, the head 
of Lineoln, for example, in a Lincoln penny, may 
be imagined to carry a dominant character (L) 
and the opposite side naturally the correspond- 
ing recessive (1), the two parents being in this 
case heterozygous for the character, L. The 
pennies are now tossed up and thrown upon the 
table; the upper side of one penny represents a 
chromosome in a sperm cell, the upper side of 
the other penny the corresponding chromosome 
in a mature egg. Thus only one chromosome of 
a parental pair can go into any one germ cell. 
Taken together, the upper sides of the two pen- 
nies represent the pair of chromosomes in the 
zygote, and it is clear that in this pair one 
chromosome has come from the male parent and 
one from the female parent. Three possibilities 
arise: two “heads” (LL), homozygous dominant, 
one “head” and one “tail” (Ll) heterozygous, 
two “tails,” (11) homozygous recessive. Twenty- 
five to thirty tosses with the coins will give a 
fair approximation to a 1: 2:1 ratio. 

A more interesting case is perhaps that of a 
dihybrid where the characters are in separate 
chromosomes and_ segregate independently. 
Four coins are required, two pennies and two 
dimes. Mr. Lincoln as before may be dominant 
in the pennies, while Liberty (Li) may be domi- 
nant in the ease of the characters carried in the 
dime. In this ease all four coins are shaken and 
tossed upon the table. The upper faces as before 
represent chromosomes, those of one penny and 
one dime being associated in one germ cell and 
those of the other penny and the other dime in 
the other germ cell. The four upper faces to- 
gether represent the chromosomal constitution of 
the zygote or offspring. The number of possible 
combinations is of course much greater in this 
case. Resort may be had to the familiar checker 
board diagram with its sixteen squares and to 
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illustrate a dihybrid eross. All these combina- 
tions will turn up if the coins are tossed together, 
and a practical demonstration of their occurrence 
will be obtained. If, however, it is only desired 
to show the external appearance of the F, from 
a mating of parents heterozygous for two char- 
acters, it is only necessary to distinguish four 
kinds of combinations, viz.: (1) those in which 
Lincoln occurs (either once or twice) with Lib- 
erty (either once or twice); (2) those in which 
Lincoln appears (either once or twice) and not 
Liberty; (3) those in which Liberty appears 
(either once or twice) and not Lincoln, and (4) 
those in which neither Lincoln nor Liberty 
appear. If this is done and the coins are tossed 
, fifty or sixty times a fair approximation to the 
9:3:3:1 ratio will be obtained. 

It should be emphasized that in order to obtain 
ratios really approximating to those theoretically 
obtainable, certain precautions should be taken. 
The coins should be of approximately equal size, 
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hence the use of the penny and dime and they 
should be shaken in a rather large and long con- 
tainer with a rough inside; a cylindrical mailing 
ease which can be closed at both ends is con- 
venient. The coins should be shaken from end 
to end. 

The extension of the demonstration to three 
or more independent characters is obvious. It 
is also possible by neglecting the difference be- 
tween the sides of one or more of the coins to 
make one parent homozygous for one or more 
of the characters under consideration. For 
demonstration, to a group, colored coins or disks 
may be used so that the sides may be distin- 
guished at a distance. Indeed, by such means as 
those indicated above, the study of Mendelian 
ratios may be made almost as exciting as some 
other games played with coins. 

JAMES W. Mavor 

UNION COLLEGE 

ScHENEcTADY, N. Y. 


QUOTATIONS 


GANDHI’S EDUCATIONAL VIEWS 


THE Congress ministries which are now fune- 
tioning in six of the provinces of India are 
faced with a peculiar difficulty in regard to the 
problem of education. On the one hand they are 
pledged to a policy of universal education to be 
brought about not at a distant date but imme- 
diately; on the other hand, they are equally 
pledged to a policy of prohibition and the re- 
duction of land tax which will mean a fall in the 
provincial revenues and a diminution of the 
financial power of the ministries to carry out 
their scheme of universal education. 

In this situation Gandhi has found a ready- 
made solution. It is his idea that education can 
and should be made self-supporting. This idea 
is very attractive and already the Government 
of the Central Provinces has taken hold of it. 
The Education Minister of the Central Provinces 
recently said: “We want to prepare a three to 
four years’ compulsory curriculum for primary 
village schools in which we propose to give voca- 
tional training which will bring money either to 
the student or to the school which will be self- 


supporting.” Ministries in the other provinces 


are sure to follow the example of the Central 


Provinces. The experiment of “self-supporting 
education” is bound to be watched with the same 
amount of curiosity and interest by the whole 
world as the political experiment of non-violent 
non-cooperation. And if it succeeds it will mark 
the beginning of a new epoch in the history of 
education. The implications of this scheme of 
self-supporting education were clearly stated by 
Gandhi in a recent issue of the Harijan (July 
31, 1937): 


(1) His idea is to begin the child’s education 
by teaching it a useful handicraft and enable it to 
produce from the moment it begins its training. 
He would make it a condition that the state takes 
over the manufactures of schools. 

(2) Literacy should not be regarded as the end 
of education or even as its beginning. In itself it 
is no education. The scientific as distinguished 
from the mechanical teaching of every handicraft 
is what constitutes real education. 

(3) Colleges and centers of higher learning 
should not be maintained by the state. They should 
be self-supporting or they should, if they happen 
to be centers of technological learning, be main- 
tained by private industrial and commercial or- 
ganizations which may be in need of technical 
experts in carrying on their business enterprise. 
Money now spent by the state on colleges and uni- 
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versities will then be saved and can, if need be, 
be spent on the education of masses. 

(4) Teachers should be recruited through a 
system of conscription. Men and women of learn- 
ing may be conscripted to give a number of years, 
say five, to the teaching for which they may be 
qualified, on a salary not exceeding their main- 
tenance on a seale in keeping with the economic 
level of the country. 


Mr. Yenkatarangaiya, in a critique of the idea 
of Gandhi, points out that it is true that edu- 
cation is not mere literacy. But it is equally 
true that it is not the mere ability to cultivate 
the soil, to earry on a handicraft and to produce 
some article having a marketable value. If it 
only means this ability there is no reason for us 
to think that education is not wide-spread in our 
country or that only 10 per cent. of the popula- 
tion is edueated. . . No schools of an elementary 
character are needed to give children the train- 
ing of these erafts. They get all that they want 
from their parents at home and the instruction 
imparted at home is much more practical and 
effective than what ean be attempted in a 
school... . 

Literacy stood recently in the same category 
as any of the arts or crafts. Just as some lived 
by agriculture and some others by weaving 
there were several people in every country who 
lived by learning how to read and write. There 
were many who were really educated in the best 
sense of the term but who were not only not 
literate but also despised literacy. . . . Schools 
were for seeretaries and agents, not for princi- 
pals in the control of public policy. Knights 
and kings did not read and write. They had 
what they believed to be more important fune- 
tions, and they used inferiors to keep accounts 
or to write chronicles and state papers. . . . 

There are two basic truths in all movements 
for education. One is that the best in a person 
can be drawn out if attempts of a systematic 
character are made in that direction from child- 
hood. The process should begin during child- 
hood and continue for some years after that. 
These are the years in the life of a person when 
his body, mind and spirit are most flexible and 
adjustable. The second truth is that this process 
of drawing out the best in the child and the boy 
is most effectively carried out by one who has 
specialized in that art. It is one of the most 
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difficult of arts and for its successful accom- 
plishment it is that every society has a class 
of teachers. . . . Education therefore, is the 
establishment of an intimate contact between 
children and teachers. A school is the place for 
establishing such contact. It is now-a-days pre- 
ferred to the home of the child to which teachers 
formerly used to go partly because it is more 
economical and partly because the best in the 
child ean be better drawn out in the company 
of other children and also because such a social 
atmosphere is more in consonance with democ- 
racy and the ideal of equal opportunity. 

Educational method is still dominated by the 
medieval conception of the educated person as 
one who ean read and write. Reading and writ- 
ing are very useful; but they are not funda- 
mental to the whole structure of society. All 
human beings need, first of all, food, clothing 
and shelter; and the activities by which these 
are supplied are not despicable nor degrading. 
Also the ideal in view is a community in which 
all work is honorable; in which, therefore, the 
clerk or the teacher is in no way superior to the 
railway engine-driver or the textile worker. The 
schools are intended to educate real engine 
drivers, and not only an imitation of clerks or 
teachers. Therefore the basis of education should 
be occupational activities. 

Concerning the self-supporting of the educa- 
tional system, there is some room for scepticism. 
Elementary schools will generally contain chil- 
dren between 5 and 11 years of age. At this 
tender age when the body is still undeveloped, 
when interest is more in play and not in sus- 
tained and continuous work a doubt arises if 
it will be possible for children to produce articles 
having a marketable value. Moreover the pri- 
mary coneern of the school is to teach the chil- 
dren not merely the handicraft but the principles 
of science, history, geography, mathematies and 
sociology illustrated by the particular craft that 
is being” taught. 

It is the peeuliar exigencies of the present 
financial situation that has made Gandhi put 
forward this plea for self-supporting education. 
Does this mean that the only alternative to the 
inability of the provincial government to bear 
the burden of expenditure is to throw that 
burden on the shoulders of the children ?”—Edu- 
cational India, Masulipatam. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE AMERICAN SCIENCE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

AT its fifth annual meeting, held in association 
with the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Indianapolis on December 29 
and 30, 1937, the organization of the American 
Science Teachers Association, initiated in Boston 
in December, 1933, was completed. The board 
of directors, representing the members at large, 
and the thirteen charter affiliated organizations 
of science teachers held a dinner meeting and 
conference on Wednesday evening, December 29. 
These representatives and others elected at previ- 
ous meetings were from seven different states. 
The public meeting of the association held on 
Thursday, December 29, was attended by ap- 
proximately 250 teachers from 25 states and 70 
cities. These data indicate the country-wide in- 
terest in the American Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

At the directors’ meeting, representatives of 
the different organizations made brief reports 
disclosing among other things that the affiliated 
membership now totals upward of 3,000 mem- 
bers. Moreover, the affiliated organizations rep- 
resent many of the strongest and largest science 
teachers’ associations in the country. Applica- 
tions have been received for affiliation from other 
organizations, and it is expected that these will 
increase considerably during the coming year. 
Every science teachers’ organization in the coun- 
try is invited to write for information regard- 
ing affiliation. 

The board of directors gave careful attention 
to the need of a national science teachers’ jour- 
nal. A committee under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Walter G. Whitman, of the State Teachers 
College at Salem, Mass., reported recommenda- 
tions. Discussion of the problem at Indian- 
apolis indicated the need of a national journal 
of science education covering the field of a 
twelve-year science program. It was felt that 
such a journal must give greater help to teach- 


ers in service than is now done by any single 
journal. It must keep them in touch with edu- 
cational problems in science, provide them with 
information of the latest developments in science 
itself, let them know what other science teachers 
are doing, and offer an abundance of science 





teaching and technique aids. A long list of spe- 
cific ways in which such a journal could meet 
the needs of science teachers was reported. 

It was suggested further that in the interest 
of efficiency and economy it would be well if a 
number of existing science journals would agree 
to a union of effort. A publications committee 
which was reappointed by the board of directors 
will try to discover upon what terms those will- 
ing to cooperate will join such a union. Some of 
these publications are owned by science associa- 
tions. If a union can be made, it is only reason- 
able that these associations shall have fair repre- 
sentation on the new journal. In fact, each 
affiliated organization of the American Science 
Teachers Association should have representation 
on the journal staff or on the publications board 
of control. 

It was also brought out that enrolment in sci- 
ence in high schools appears to be decreasing. 
Laboratory instruction is decreasing, and there 
is a felt need of devising ways and means of 
bringing more forcibly to the attention of prin- 
cipals and superintendents than at present the 
important place that science education has and 
must continue to have in American education. 

The board of directors have directed the pub- 
lications committee to canvass the field and work 
out some plan looking forward to the possibility 
of a journal of science education that will more 
adequately meet the needs and interests of a large 
number of science teachers than is now available 
and report back to the board of directors within 
the year. Correspondence with the chairman, 
Mr. Whitman, is solicited by all interested in 
such a project. 

The program held on Thursday forenoon and 
presided over by Dr. Ear] R. Glenn, of the State 
Teachers College, Montclair, N. J., was an out- 
standing event in the history of all science teach- 
ers’ meetings. Two of the speakers were Nobel 
Prize winners. The third speaker was a year 
ago awarded the $1,000 prize for research re- 
lating to the eause of the tobacco mosaie disease. 

The symposium topie under discussion, “New 
Knowledge of Matter,” was developed under the 
following titles: “Properties of the Isotopes of 
Oxygen,” Dr. Harold C. Urey, Columbia Univer- 
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sity; “Some Physical and Biological Conse- 
quences of the Discovery of X-rays,” Dr. Arthur 
H. Compton, University of Chicago; “Recent 
Discoveries Concerning the Virus Diseases,” Dr. 
W. M. Stanley, Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, Prineeton, N. J. 

One important activity of this meeting was 
the broadeasting of the first fifteen minutes of 
Dr. Compton’s talk over the Mutual Broadeast- 
ing System. This broadeast served as the Christ- 
mas lecture for the students’ clubs of the Amer- 
ican Institute of the City of New York and for 
like groups all over the country. It is hoped 
that this Christmas lecture may become a perma- 
nent feature of the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Science Teachers Association. 

The luncheon meeting, presided over by Dr. 
Otis W. Caldwell, general secretary for the 
American Association, was addressed by Dr. 
George D. Birkhoff, president of the American 
Association. His topie was “Present Status of 
Esthetic Measure.” It was a rare treat for the 
science teachers to listen to a mathematician of 
note bringing esthetic things into the realm of 
measurement. 

The afternoon session on Thursday, December 
30, was presided over by Harry A. Carpenter, 
specialist in science, Rochester Schools, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. The symposium topie discussed was 
“The Need for a Twelve-Year Science Program 
for American Publie Schools.” Dr. Ralph K. 
Watkins, of the University of Missouri, dis- 
cussed the topie, “From the View-point of a 
State University and its Laboratory Schools.” 
Miss Mary Melrose, supervisor of elementary 
science in the Cleveland Publie Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, presented “The View-point of Ex- 
perimental Schools in City Systems.” Dr. W. 
C. Croxton, of the State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minn., gave us “The View-point of Col- 
leges that Train Teachers for Rural Schools, 
Villages and Towns.” Mr. George L. Bush, of 
the South Side High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
discussed the topie “From the View-point of 
High Schools Enrolling Many Students Who Do 
Not Expect to Attend Colleges.” 

Dr. Otis W. Caldwell and Dr. Morris Meister, 
supervisor of junior high schools of New York 
City, presented opinions relating to the topic 
“From the View-point of the Inter-relationships 
of National, State and Local Science Organiza- 
tions.” 
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It is expected that these papers will be pub- 
lished in an early issue of Science Education. 

It seems evident that science teachers every- 
where are discovering the growing need for a 
twelve-year science program, and one of the ob- 
jectives of the American Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation will be to promote this objective through 
a special working committee. 

Following the afternoon meeting, the teachers’ 
assembly elected their representatives on the 
board of directors as follows: Dr. Harry A. 
Cunningham, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, 
one year; Dr. Ralph K. Watkins, University of 
Missouri, two years; Miss Ada L. Weckel, Oak 
Park High School, Oak Park, IIl., three years. 

At a second meeting of the board of directors 
the following officers were elected and committee 
chairmen appointed for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent: Harry A. Carpenter, specialist in science, 
Rochester Public Schools, Rochester, N. Y.; 
First Vice-President: W. L. Eikenberry, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J.; Second Vice- 
President: Dr. James E. Brock, Wayne State 
Teachers College, Wayne, Nebr.; Secretary: Dr. 
Harry A. Cunningham, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio; Treasurer: Homer W. LeSourd, 
Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 

The following members of the American Seci- 
ence Teachers Association were elected as direc- 
tors-at-large: Dr. W. J. Klopp, supervisor of 
secondary education, Long Beach, Calif., one 
year; Dr. Earl R. Glenn, Montclair State Teach- 
ers College, Montclair, N. J., two years; W. L. 
Eikenberry, State Teachers College, Trenton, 
N. J., three years; Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, gen- 
eral secretary, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, four years. 

The constitution calls for election of three 
members of the board of directors to serve with 
the officers as an executive committee. The 
chairman was directed to appoint these members, 
and accordingly the following have been ap- 
pointed: Dr. Don O. Baird, State Science Teach- 
ers Association, Texas; Dr. Morris Meister, The 
Physies Club of New York; Wilhelm Seger- 
blom, New England Association of Chemistry 
Teachers. 

Chairmen of committees designated are as 
follows: To cooperate with the Department of 
Science Instruction of the National Education 
Association, Wilhelm Segerblom, Phillips Exeter 
Academy; Exeter, N. H.; Journal Committee, 
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Walter G. Whitman, State Teachers College, 
Salem, Mass.; Extra-curricular Activities Com- 
mittee, Dr. Morris Meister, Haaren High School, 
New York City. 

The next annual meeting of the association will 
be held at Richmond, Va., in December, 1938. It 
is hoped that many science teachers will begin 
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planning now to attend that meeting. Preljm;- 
nary program announcements will be found in 
early issues of science teachers’ journals. 
Harry A. CARPENTER, 
President 
Harry A. CUNNINGHAM, 
Secretary 


REPORTS 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COM- 
MISSION: DELIBERATIVE COM- 
MITTEE REPORTS OF 1937 

TuHIs report is the fourth in a series. The 
first was prepared by the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education (1933-35) and the 
others by the Educational Policies Commission 
(1935-36; 1936-37).1 The annual summary of 
important committee pronouncements in the field 
of education is designed to help coordinate 
efforts in educational policy-making. 

Included are the reports of deliberative groups 
of national scope, therefore all the committees 
functioning in the field of education do not 
appear in this article. Executive, routine, and 
progress reports are generally omitted. 

The reports of thirty-nine committees are 
listed. Seven of these appeared in the 1936 sum- 
mary, and, therefore, are not tabulated in the 
following analyses. 

The thirty-two reports have been divided into 
five general classifications: (1) aims and social 
background of education, (2) school administra- 
tion and finance, (3) teacher personnel, (4) 
pupil personnel and guidance, and (5) materials 
and methods of instruction. Table 1 shows the 
number of reports in each group. 


TABLE 1 








Area of investigation 


1935 1936 1937 





Aims and social background ........ : § 5 9 
Administration and finance ........ 4 5 3 
DORGDE? DOTHOMIEL 6 0 666:65 60 tices 8 2 5 
Pupil personnel and guidance ...... 6 cf 4 
Instruction—materials and methods. 10 11 11 

32 


DORE -ain-bos sad wd Geen aeeeuwewss 35 30 


The thirty-one studies of 1937, the thirty of 
1936, and the thirty-five of 1935 are classified 
1 Less highly selected lists for 1936 and 1937 in 


mimeographed form are available on request from 
the Educational Policies Commission. 


in Table 2 according to the various levels of 
education which they represent. 


TABLE 2 








Ieducational levels 1935 1936 1937 





Elementary education ............- 2 6 6 
SOCOMGRTY GUUEGRTION. 2 occ vcciccescs 2 6 1 
FIMO GOUCRUION 6 cicctceccrecvces 8 3 3 
Elementary and secondary ......... 12 a 2 
Secondary and higher ......sccvecic 0 p 4 
Elementary, secondary and higher .. 11 7 7 

O 32 


c | Ree rrr reres er 35 3 





At the close of the 1937 list brief mention is 
made of deliberative committee reports which 
are in preparation. These reports appear under 
the organization and committee responsible, and 
an approximate date of publication is included. 


PART ONE: REPORTS OF 1937 


I. Aims AND SocIAL BACKGROUND 
1. American Association of University Professors, 
Committee on Depression and Recovery in 
Higher Education, a report of Committee Y, 
F. K. Richtmyer, chairman. 

Depression, Recovery and Higher Education: a 
Report of Committee Y. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1937. 543 p. 

Detailed investigation and research on the prob- 
lem of depression and recovery in higher education. 
Particular emphasis is given to depression effects 
on student enrolment, student attitudes, faculty 
attitudes and widened interests, financial aid and 
Federal investigations. Questions are suggested to 
stimulate further and more detailed inquiry on spe- 
cial aspects. Contains seventy-six statistical tables. 


2. Association for Childhood Education, Kinder- 
garten Centennial Committee. 

Baker, Edna Dean, chairman, and others. Thi 
Kindergarten Centennial, 18387-1937 ; a brief out- 
line of early childhood education. Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, 1937. 24 p. 

Divided into three parts: (1) chronological list 
of European leaders from 1592 to 1852 with a 
bibliography; (2) the kindergarten movement in 
the United States, 1856 to 1912, and other pre- 
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school movements; (3) a discussion of modern 
influences which liberate the kindergarten from 
strictly Froebelian materials with a selected bibli- 
ography. 
« Association for Childhood Education, Kinder- 
garten Committee, Olga Adams, chairman. 
Adams, Olga compiler. The Modern Kindergar- 
ten; an integral part of the elementary school. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1937. 36 p. 
Describes procedures of kindergarten teaching, 
and includes diagrams of modern kindergarten 
rooms and a bibliography on kindergarten history, 
curriculum, aetivities, and instructional methods. 


4. John Dewey Society, Yearbook Committee, 
William H. Kilpatrick, editor. 

The Teacher and Society. First Yearbook. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 360 p. 

The teacher is the determining factor in the suc- 
cess of the relation between school and society, and 
this report studies the relation of the two. The 
social aim of edueation is briefly cited as back- 
ground together with reasons why the teacher in 
the past has been kept from attaining these social 
aims. A section of the Yearbook is devoted to the 
teacher as an individual; consideration is given to 
attitudes, financial remuneration, and relation to 
the community. The ideal relationship is ‘‘a free 
teacher in a free society.’’ 


5. National Education Association, Committee on 
Social-Economic Goals of America, Fred J. 
Kelly, chairman. 

Implications of Social-Economic Goals for Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1937. 126 p. 

Committee sets forth the ideal goals, socially and 
economically, from the standpoint of the individual 
American, Eminent students in specialized fields 
write the ten subcommittee reports; each report 
deals with one of the ‘‘goals.’’ Chairman sum- 
marizes by bringing out general educational impli- 


cations, 


6. National Education Association, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, Commis- 
sion on Educational Interpretation—1937 
Yearbook, Frank G. Pickell (deceased), 


chairman, 
National Edueation Association, Department of 
Superintendence. The Improvement of Education: 


Its Interpretation for Democracy. Fifteenth Year- 
book. Washington, D, C.: the Department, 1937. 
028 p. 
Reviewed in 1936 summary. 
7. National Education Association and American 
Association of School Administrators, Edu- 
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cational Policies Commission, A. J. Stod- 
dard, chairman. 

Research Memorandum on Education in the De- 
pression. (Bulletin 28.) New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1937. 173 p. 

One of the thirteen monographs prepared under 
the direction of the Committee on Studies in Social 
Aspects of the Depression. This series outlines a 
method for studying the effects of the recent depres- 
sion on the life of the people. Leading questions 
suggest an outline for further investigation. 
Sample studies promote stimulating thought. A 
separate bibliography has been compiled and is 
published under the title, ‘‘A Bibliography on 
Education in the Depression.’’ 

The Unique Function of Education in American 
Democracy. Washington, D. C.: Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, 1937. 129 p. 

Reviewed in 1936 summary. 


8. National Education Association, Department 
of Educational Research (American Educa- 
tional Research Association), Committee on 
Educational Sociology, Charles C. Peters, 
chairman. 

‘Educational Sociology.’’ Review of Educa- 
tional Research 7: 1-112; February, 1937. 

Deals with the educational aspects of the effect 
of membership in groups, clinical approach and 
delinquency research, social surveys, non-school edu- 
cational agencies, social foundations of the curricu- 
lum, social pressures on the schools. 


9. National Education Association, Department 
of Secondary-School Principals, Committee 
on the Orientation of Secondary Education. 

Briggs, Thomas H., chairman. Functions of Sec- 
ondary Education: Report of the Committee on the 
Orientation of Secondary Education. Bulletin No. 
64. Chicago: Department of Secondary-School 
Principals; January, 1937. 266 p. 

Reviewed in 1936 summary. 

10. National Education Association, Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
Committee in Charge of the Yearbook on 
Cooperation. 

Teachers and Cooperation. Washington, D. C.: 
Committee in Charge of the Yearbook on Coopera- 
tion, 1937. 84 p. 

‘*This bulletin presents specific cooperative pro- 
cedures and gives suggestions as to how teachers 
may try experiments in developing in children skill 
in working together.’’ Contains appendix and 
bibliography. 

11. National Society for the Study of Education, 
Committee on International Understanding, 
I. L. Kandel, chairman. 
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National Society for the Study of Education. 
International Understanding Through the Public- 
School Curriculum. Thirty-sixth Yearbook, Part IT. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 
1937. 406 p. 

Reviewed in 1936 summary. 


12. National Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, Yearbook Committee, Charles F. Arro- 
wood, chairman. 

National Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
The Use of Background in the Interpretation 
Yearbook No. 25. General 
Chicago: University of 

(Studies in Education 


tion. 
of Educational Issues. 
editor, Fowler D. Brooks. 
Chicago Press, 1937. 
No. 25). 

‘*Represents an attempt to survey various fields 
of scholarship, to select from these departments of 
knowledge seminal ideas and distinctive insights, 
and to indicate the bearing of these upon educa- 
tional issues.’’ The purpose is to make background 
available for students so that they may effectively 
interpret educational issues. 


256 p. 


13. Society for Curriculum Study, Committee on 


Integration. 
Hopkins, L. Thomas, and others. Integration ; 
its Meaning and Application. New York: D. Ap- 


pleton-Century Co., 1937. 315 p. 

Twofold approach: part one explores the deeper 
meaning of integration; and part two considers 
the applications of these meanings in practice in 
various types of schools and curriculums now in 
operation in the United States. Authorities on the 
subjects of art, biology, philosophy, psychiatry, 
psychology, and sociology contribute chapters in 
their special fields. 


II. ScHooL ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 


14. American Council on Education, Advisory Com- 
mittee on Financial Advisory Service, Lloyd 
Morey, chairman. 

‘*Reporting Current Incomes and Expenditures, ’’ 
American Council on Education Studies (Series III, 
Vol. 1, No. 10). Washington, D. C.: the Council, 
1937. 


Comments on financial reports of college business 


21 p. 


administrators. 

‘‘Training for College and University Business 
Administration.’’ American Council on Education 
Studies (Series III, Vol. 1, No. 7). Washington, 
D. C.: the Council, 1937. 12 p. 

Shows the development of business administration 
in the colleges and points out duties of administra- 
tive officers. 


15. American Council on Education, Committee on 
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Government and Educational Finance, John 
K. Norton, chairman. 

Norton, John K., and Norton, Margaret Aj). 
tucker. Wealth, Children and Education. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937, 
100 p. 

Reviewed in 1936 Summary. 


16. Association for Childhood Education, Con. 
mittee on Equipment and Supplies. 

Berry, Frances M., chairman, and others. Equip- 
ment and Supplies; for Primary Grades, Kinder. 
gartens and Nursery Schools. Washington, D. C.: 
the Association. 1937. 37 p. 

Test centers in various parts of the country re- 
ceived equipment from many manufacturers. Each 
article was checked for its usefulness. This bulle- 
tin records supplies which proved most practical 
after prolonged use. Included are classified lists 
of the products used in modern classrooms, an age 
range, an alphabetical list of manufacturers, cri- 
teria for judging, and short bibliography. 


17. National Advisory Council on School Building 
Problems, Committee on School Building 
Problems, Raymond V. Long, chairman, 

Barrows, Alice. Functional Planning of Elemen- 
tary School Buildings. U.S. Dept. of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Bulletin, 1936, No. 19. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1937. 
83 p. 

Research study on school building problems co- 
operatively carried out by Office of Education and 
National Advisory Council. Report includes tables, 
charts and floor plans. 


IIIT. TEACHER PERSONNEL 


18. American Historical Association, Commission 
on the Social Studies, A. C. Krey, chairman. 
Bagley, William C., and Alexander, Thomas. 
The Teacher of the Social Studies. New York: 
Charles Secribner’s Sons; 1937. 328 p. 

The selection and training of teachers for the 
social sciences are discussed in detail under the 
headings of ‘‘Selection and Education of Teachers 
of the Social Sciences in the United States,’’ and 
‘*Selection and Education of Teachers of the Social 
Sciences in Europe.’’ 


19. National Education Association, Committee on 
Tenure. 
DuShane, Donald, chairman, and others. Court 
Decisions on Teacher Tenure Reported in 1936. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1937. 35 p. 


Summary and abstracts of teacher tenure cases. 
DuShane, Donald, chairman, and others. 
tory State-Adopted Contract Forms. 
31 p. 


Manda- 
Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, 1937. 
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An analysis of mandatory state contract forms 
and legislative provisions for these forms in four- 
teen states. 

DuShane, Donald, chairman, and others. Mini- 
mum-Salary Laws for Teachers. Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, 1937. 38 p. 

Gives the varying types of minimum-salary laws 
for teachers now found in twenty states, and de- 
scribes aspect of their operation. 

DuShane, Donald, chairman, and others. Teacher 
Tenure Legislation in 1937 to Date. Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, 1937. 39 p. 

Summary of tenure legislation from January 1 
to October 1, with the text of tenure bills enacted 
by 1937 legislatures. 


20, National Education Association, Committee on 
the Economic Status of the Rural Teacher, 
William MeKinley Robinson, chairman. 

Rural and Urban Schools. Washington, D. C.: 

National Education Association, 1937. 19 p. 

Pictorial graphs show the distribution of general 
and school population in rural and urban districts; 
relative size of the schools; school enrolment in 
urban and rural communities by age groups; aver- 

age salary of the rural and urban teachers (1933- 

34); tenure of the teachers; current expenditures 

per pupil (1933-34) ; and the value of school prop- 

erty in the city and in the country (1933-34). 


21. National Education Association and American 
Association of School Administrators, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, A. J. Stoddard, 
chairman. 

National Organization for Education. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Edueational Policies Commission, 1937. 
47 p. 

Reviewed in 1936 Summary. 


22. National Education Association, Department 
of Educational Research (American Educa- 
tional Research Association), Committee on 
School Organization, William C. Reavis, 
chairman. 

‘School Organization.’’ Review of Educational 
Research 7: 357-446; October, 1937. 

Treats the existing framework of administrative 
control and the inter-action of this framework with 
detailed educational practices. Some subjects con- 
sidered are territorial units, structural and func- 
tional organizations, extension of educational 
organization, organization and extension of terri- 
torial units, and institutions of higher education. 


23. National Education Association, Department of 
Educational Research (American Educational 
Research Association), Committee on Teacher 
Personnel, Earl W. Anderson, chairman. 
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‘“Teacher Personnel.’’ Review of Educational 
Research 7: 237-354; June, 1937. 

Considers the research on the following subjects: 
teacher supply and demand; measurement and pre- 
diction of teacher training; preparation of teach- 
ers; selection and placement of teachers; local resi- 
dents and married women as teachers; size of class 
and teaching load; physical and mental health of 
teachers; salaries; tenure; pensions and retirement 
pay; legal status of teachers; and teachers’ organi- 
zations. 


IV. Pupin PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 


24, American Council on Education, American 
Youth Commission, George F. Zook, chair- 
man, Executive Committee. 

Chambers, M. M., compiler. Youth-Serving 
Organizations; National Non-Governmental Asso- 
ciations. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1937. 327 p. 

A descriptive directory of the many organizations 
which are carrying on investigations and other 
activities concerning youth problems. 

Douglass, Harl R. Secondary Education for 
Youth in Modern America. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1937. 137 p. 

Résumé of facts and trends in society and edu- 
cation presented in two parts: (1) a statement of 
the major influences and conditions which must 
give direction to a re-adjustment of secondary edu- 
cation, and (2) an outline of attractive, concrete 
possibilities for experimentation, study and demon- 
stration. 

Harley, D. L. Surveys of Youth—Finding the 
Facts, Studies (Series IV, No. 1). Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1937. 136 p. 

Compilation of facts about 166 youth surveys 
made in the United States since 1931. Information 
is classified by subject. A bibliography is included 
as well as an appendix on Youth Surveys in Great 
Britain. 

Rainey, Homer P., and others. How Fare Amer- 
ican Youth? New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1937. 186 p. 

Report for Commission pointing out and classify- 
ing the problems confronting the youth of to-day 
in relation to the schools, to health, to recreation, 
to the home and the problem of the rural and 
Negro youth. 


25. American Council on Education, Committee on 
Review of the Testing Movement, Raymond 
A. Kent, chairman. 
The Testing Movement, Studies (Series I, Vol. 1, 
No. 1). Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education; February, 1937. 39 p. 
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Present practices are reviewed and desirable de- 
velopments are suggested in the construction and 
use of tests. Recommendations of the committee 
include the suggestion for the foundation of a 
Commission on Examination and Guidance in con- 
nection with the work of the Council. 


26. National Education Association, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, Editorial 
Committee, Samuel Berman, chairman. 

‘¢Appraising the Elementary-School Program.’’ 
National Elementary Principal. Sixteenth Year- 
book. Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association; July, 1937. p. 227-665. 

Deals with the evaluation of specific school ac- 
tivities. A collection of principles, technics and 
devices which have been prepared or actually used 
for appraising the program in the individual school 
or school system. Such aspects as school organiza- 
tion, administrative and supervisory procedures, cur- 
riculum and methods of learning and teaching are 
considered in detail. 


27. National Education Association and the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education, Thomas D. 
Wood, chairman of subcommittee. 

Air Classrooms. National Tuberculosis 

Association, 1937. 13 p. 

Considers ventilation and heating, feeding, prac- 
tical health instruction, improved home care, indi- 
vidual attention and rest periods. Committee con- 
cludes that these functions should not be limited 
to the undernourished alone, but should become 
standards for all school children. 


Open 


V. MATERIALS AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 
28. American Council on Education, Committee on 
Modern Languages, Robert Herndon Fife, 
chairman. 
Keniston, Hayward. Spanish Syntax List. 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1937. 278 p. 
Subtitle reads ‘‘ Statistical study of grammatical 
usage in contemporary Spanish prose on the basis 
of range and frequency’’; furnishes criteria for 
measuring the relative usefulness of ‘‘syntactical] 
phenomena’’ for the learner; and is a measuring 
tool for those who make Spanish text-books. 


New 


29. American Council on Education, Committee on 
Motion Pictures in Education, Ben G. 
Graham, chairman. 

The Motion Picture in Education: Its Status 
and Its Needs. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education Studies (Series II, Vol. 1, 
No. 1); April, 1937. 24 p. 

Historical survey of project in respect to status 
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of films in education, establishment of Educationa] 
Motion Picture Project, report of the project and 
its immediate problems with suggested approaches, 

Dale, Edgar, and Ramseyer, Lloyd L. Teaching 
with Motion Pictures; A Handbook of Administra. 
tive Practice. Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education Studies (Series II, Vol. 1, No. 2); 
April, 1937. 59 p. 

The problems of showing moving pictures in the 
classroom, with practical suggestions for the ad- 
ministration of visual instruction and the proper 
use of these materials in the classroom. 


30. American Historical Association, Commission 
on the Social Studies, A. C. Krey, chairman, 

Horn, Ernest. Methods of Instruction in the 
Social Studies. New York: Charles Sceribner’s 
Sons; 1937. 523 p. 

A comprehensive review of experimental studies 
and other material pertinent to many kinds and 
aspects of teaching methods. Concludes that gen- 
eral methods of instruction, good under all circum. 
stances, can not be formulated. 


Education Association, 
Laurentine B. 


31. American Physical 
Committee on Standards, 
Collins, chairman. 

‘*Standards in Athleties for Girls and Women.’’ 
Research Quarterly of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association 8: 17-72; May, 1937. 

Guiding principles for organizing and administer- 
ing athletic programs, with emphasis on the pro- 
gram, the leader and the participant. Selected 
bibliography. 


32. Association for Childhood Education, Com- 
mittee on Mathematics, Ada Polkinghorne, 
chairman. 

Polkinghorne, Ada, compiler. Foundations in 
Arithmetic. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 
1937. 32 p. 

Measures for approaching the teaching of arith- 
metic, with emphasis on the importance of making 
the subject meaningful to the child. 


33. College Physical Education Association, Com- 
mittee on Curriculum Research. 

La Porte, William Ralph, chairman, and others. 
The Physical Education Curriculum. Los Angeles, 
Calif.: Caslon Printing Co., 1937. 61 p. 

Proposes national standards for an educational 
program that can be made available for every child 
in the United States, and that will make it possible 
for a child to transfer from one school to another 
without loss or embarrassment due to lack of uni- 
formity in programs. The first part briefly de- 
scribes how the curriculum was developed, the sec- 
ond part gives the complete program in graded 
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form, and the bulletin concludes with suggestions 
, suitable standards for administration. 


National Council for Social Studies, Executive 


Committee. 
Ellis, Elmer, editor. Education Against Propa- 
National Council for Social Studies, 1937. 


od. 


ganda. 
182 p. 

Aims to help develop skill in young citizens to 
use available information concerning public affairs. 
Teachers are made familiar with basic concepts, and 
reports are included of theories which are now suc- 


cessfully praeticed in certain schools. 


95. National Education Association, Department of 
Educational Research (American Educational 
Research Association), Committee on Cur- 
riculum, Henry Harap, chairman. 

‘‘The Currieulum.’’ Review of Educational Re- 
search 7: 113-236; April, 1937. 

Topics considered are the social basis of curricu- 
lum, investigations on special subjects, activity-cur- 
riculums, curriculum surveys and investigations at 
teacher-training, college and university levels. 


36. National Education Association, Department of 
Rural Education, Committee on Publications 
and Constructive Studies, Kate V. Wofford, 
chairman. 

‘*Adjustments in Rural Edueation.’’ Bulletin 
of the Department of Rural Education, February, 
1937, 119 p. 

Problems considered cover a wide range of sub- 
jects such as professional leadership, training per- 
sonnel, supervision in rural schools, organization of 
rural schools, physical plant and equipment. 


37. National Education Association, Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction and 
the Society for Curriculum Study, Joint Com- 
mittee on Curriculum. 

Harap, Henry, chairman, and others. The 
Changing Curriculum. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1937. 351 p. 

Each chapter written by committee member who 
is authority in specifie subject. Topics treated in- 
clude theoretical bases of the curriculum and certain 
aspects of planning curriculum development, ap- 
praisal of outstanding cases of development in cer- 
tain states, counties or city schools, 


38. National Society for the Study of Education, 
Committee on Reading—1937 Yearbook, 
William 8. Gray, chairman. 

National Soeiety for the Study of Education. 
The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report. 
Thirty-sixth Yearbook, Part I. Bloomington, IIl.: 
Publie School Publishing Co., 1937. 442 p. 
Reviewed in 1936 Summary. 
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39. Progressive Education Association, Commission 
on Secondary School Curriculum, Creative 
Writing Committee. 

Lawrence, Conrad H. Teaching Creative Writ- 
ing. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 
142 p. 

It is necessary for a student to have means of 
expression for his original thoughts with some gui- 
dance, and the aim of this book is to lead the way. 
The techniques of language and of writing are kept 
in the background. Chapters treat the school pro- 
gram in creative writing; providing experiences for 
writing; creative writing as a school course; other 
opportunities in the schools; some special problems 
connected with creative work; an analysis of stu- 
dent writing. This study treats only one section 
of English; studies of work in literature, in English 
composition, in reading and in speech are in prepa- 
ration. 

PART TWO: REPORTS IN PREPARATION 
Note: This list represents present plans. It does 

not in any sense commit any of the organiza- 
tions listed to the publication of these or 
other reports. All reports are scheduled for 
1938 unless otherwise noted. 

Advisory Committee on Education 

Report on Federal Relations to Education 
American Council on Education 

Emotion and the Educative Process 

Seventh Yearbook of School Law 

Personnel Handbooks 

Teacher Education Problems 

School Building Research 

Cooperation among Institutions of Higher Edu- 

cation 

American Council on Education, American Youth 

Commission 

C. C. C. Study 

Home and Parent Education 

Maryland Youth Survey 

Social Development in Education 

Vocational Education in Europe 
American Council on Education, Committee on 

Motion Pictures in Education 

Documentaries 

Method of Evaluating Educational Films 

Teacher-Student Production of Films 
Association for Childhood Education 

School Assemblies 

Reading Practices 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 

General Report 
John Dewey Society 

Academie Freedom 


National Education Association 
Committee on Academic Freedom 
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Committee to Cooperate with the American Edu- 
cation Association 
(formerly Committee to Cooperate with the 
National of Teachers in 
Colored Schools) 
Committee on Cooperatives 
Economie Status 


Association 


Committee on of the Rural 


Teacher 
Committee on Equal Opportunity 
Committee on Individual Guidance 
Joint Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation 
Committee on Horace Mann Centennial Cele- 
bration 

Committee on International Relations 

Joint Committee of the National Education 
Association and American Library Association 

Joint Committee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

Legislative Commission 

National Council on Teacher Retirement Com- 
mittee on Supply, Preparation and Certifica- 
tion of Teachers 

Committee on Tenure 

National Education Association, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators 

Appraisal Committee 
Appraisal of Atlantic City Convention 

Yearbook Committees 
Youth Problems 
The Small School System (1939) 

Safety Education (1940) 

Committee on Special Types of Certification of 
Superintendents of Schools and Qualification 
for Such Certification 

National Education Association, 
Classroom Teachers 

The Teacher’s Health 

The Teacher Uses Research (1939) 

National Education Association, Department of 
Deans of Women, Research Committee 

The Dean of Girls in the High School 

The Dean of Women in Higher Institutions of 
Learning 

National Education Association, Department of 
Educational Research (American Educational 
Research Association) 

Special Methods and Psychology of Elementary- 

School Subjects (December, 1937) 

Psychology and Methods in the High School and 
College 

Finance and Business Administration 

Psychological Tests 

Buildings, Grounds, Equipment and Supplies 

Educational Tests 


Department of 
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National Education Association, Department of Ele. 
mentary School Principals 
Reading in the Elementary School 
National Education Association, Department of 
Rural Education 
Committee on Program 
Report of Program and Policies for Rural 
Education 
National Education Association, Department of 
Secondary School Principals 
Committee on Implementation 
National Education Association, Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
Yearbook Committee 
Techniques of Cooperation 
National Education Association and American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, Educational 
Policies Commission 
Economie Basis of Education 
Education of Teachers 
Edueational Objectives 
Population Trends in Education 
Social Services and the Schools 
Structure and Administration of Education 
National Society for the Study of Education 
Yearbook Committee 
Guidance in Educational Institutions 
The Scientific Movement in Education 


Wuuiam G. Carr, 
Secretary, Educational Policies 
Commission 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


CLARK, JOHN R. and others. Modern School Arith- 
metic, Seventh Grade. Pp. xii+ 292. Illustrated. 
Eighth Grade. Pp. xii+ 308. Tllustrated. World 
Book Company. $0.76 each volume. 

GESELL, ARNOLD, HELEN THOMPSON and CATHERINE 
8. AMATRUDA. The Psychology of Early Growth, 
Including Norms of Infant Behavior and a 
Method of Genetic Analysis. Pp. ix+290. Tlus- 
trated. Macmillan. $4.00. 

National Society for the Study of Education. 
Thirty-Seventh Yearbook. Part I, Guidance in 
Educational Institutions. Pp. viiit+ 313. Cloth, 
$2.50; paper, $1.75. Part II, The Scientific 
Movement in Education. Pp. xiii+529. Cloth, 
$4.00; paper $3.00. Publie School Publishing 
Co. 


NICHOLS, Roy F., WILLIAM C, BAGLEY and CHARLES 
A. BEARD. America Yesterday. (History.) Pp. 
vi+416+lvi. Illustrated. Macmillan. $1.40. 

YoakaM, GERALD A., WiLLIAM C. BaGiey and 
Puiuie A. KNowLtTon. Reading to Learn; In- 
troductory Book. Pp. ix+389. Illustrated. 
Maemillan. $0.88. 

Youth Education Today. Sixteenth Yearbook, 
1938. Pp. 509. Illustrated. American Asso- 


ciation of School Administrators, Washington. 
$2.00. 














